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MARSHAL VON MOLTKE’S MEMOIRS. 
FIRST VOLUME ISSUED: 


The Franco-German War of 1870-71. By 
Field- Marshal Count HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. 
Translated by CLaRA Bett and Henry W. 
FiscHer. With a Map and Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. The first volume issued of “The Col- 
lected Writings and Memoirs of the late Field- 
Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke.” 


A book which all students of history will read with absorb- 
ing intere [ts modesty is unsurpasse d, for the great General 
never fails to mask his own work under generalities. The story 
is as concisely told as if it were a series of official reports.—N. Y. 
Herald 

it may be confidently predicte ? that as a German classic it 
take the foremost rank in the prose literature of the nine- 
teenth century... . Jt is the most masterly précis of a campaign 
with which we are acquainted in military literature.—London 
limes. 
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THE CHARM OF OCTOBER. 

rJ\HERE comes always with the late October days 

a charm of fresliness and purpose that belongs to 
no other time of the year. In the spring we are full 
of hope and promise; hope on our own part, and 
promise on the part of nature—promise of pleasure, 
of luxury, of heat and flowers, of sails and drives and 
rambles, and all the summer joys and relaxations. 
But with these clear days, when the sun already be- 
gins to ride low, but sheds rich radiance through 
azure skies or reddening boughs, it is not nature that 
makes the promise, but we ourselves; nature but in- 
spires us to do it. We have had, perhaps, our full 
share of play; we are a little tired of trifling; and 
whether we have had experiences during the sum- 
mer that deepen the meaning of life or not, we are 
ready for something a little more serious than amuse- 
ment. This is true for the greater number, for, of 
course, there will always be the fluttering butter- 
flies that flit from flower to flower, whose whole 
business in life is the sipping of the honey of the mo- 
ment, who go from the pleasures of summer to the 
pleasures of winter, and give no thought to any other 
sort of thing. But the most of us have more cares 
than the single one of amusing ourselves, and are 
led to understand that it cannot be merely for the 
sake of enjoyment that we have come into our earth- 
ly life. Indeed, we have perhaps learned a lesson 
in our summer rambles of the little gnat struggling 
from the sheath and drying its wings, or coming to 
grief and upsetting to its ruin, and so fancy that we 
may be but bringing invisible wings to their unfolding 
through our toil and struggles here. So when these 
bracing days fall of vigor arrive, they tone us up to 
their own scale of strength, fill us with energy and a 
desire to make the most of ourselves and our oppor- 
tunities, as the year itself has done. All our inten- 
tions gather the last wine of life with the ripening of 
the late grapes on the wall, and the sweetness of the 
Indian-summer comes as if the full summer herself 
turned on her steps a moment to smile en us and 
give her benediction to our resolves. What those 
resolves shall be rests with our individuality and 
idiosynerasy. But let us make sure that they shall 
not have todo with meagre matters or narrow ways, 
but that they shall have some broad scope, and join 
in the general effort for the welfare of the world. 
Yet even if they concern only ourselves, and have 
no further bearing than the endeavor towards per- 
fection in some one thing there—in behavior, in tem- 
per, in thought, in study—we shall be sure that by 
just the weight of that single integer of effort the 
whole broad world is to be lifted on its upward course 
through the strength of our ripened purpose. 





DEPRESSION. 
B Bg romped are times of depression, general discontent, and 
low spirits cf the bluest tint for which no real tangible 
reason exists. This is not the state of mind which impels 
its possessor—or possessed—to exclaim, 
“There's euch a charm in me lancholy 
I would not if I could be gay, 


but it is unsatisfied longing, yearning for appreciation, and 
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self-pity because so much is withheld. The high consola- 
tion of religion does not always dispel these dark clouds. 
In such a frame of mind the penitential Psalms and the Book 
of Job are but too congenial, and therefore most readily 
sought, the evil thereby becoming more strongly confirmed. 

One remedy—and an excellent prescription it is—advises 
doing good to others, going out of the dull interior atmos- 
phere into the deeper darkness of another’s misery, and car- 
rying consolation to hearts burdened with real sorrows. 
Sometimes this is impossible. Chained by the iron links of 


“time, space, circumstance, and fate,” 


bound to remain in our own narrow groove, we fret, and 
wear ourselves out with bitter self-accusations of never hay- 
ing been of any use in any way to anybody. 

‘To one thus overburdened came a daylight vision. Some 
trivial object—a bit of work or a scrap of writing, it mat- 
ters not what—turned the current of her thoughts. It was 
somethiug that had been done for another which was thus 
recalled, and was now raising its tiny reminding voice, and 
whispering,“ How good that was and what pleasure it gave!” 
Then memory brought out other treasures, and mingled with 
records of kindness received were the remembrances of kind- 
ness bestowed, and the forlorn woman, who had just felt as 
though she had never done any really good thing in her life, 
was strengthened and refreshed. 

Of course this is contrary to all proper doctriue, and shock- 
ing to those who believe in continual self-mortification, and 
who inculcate entire forgetfulness of all save our errors. 
Surely, if the errors are repented of and atoned for as far as 
possible, they might be allowed to drop into oblivion, It is 
not well to be forever calling ourselves ‘‘ miserable sinners,” 
as by so doing we fall into the insidious snares of a certain 
species of vanity, a feeling that it is better to abuse one’s self 
than to be passed over unheeded. 

The experience of this poor, tired woman was new to her, 
but the vision of little kindnesses which she had been able 
to do came with refreshing power, and imparted new strength 
for her daily tasks. Not one throb of vanity spoiled the sweet- 
ness of thanksgiving that she had been the means of helping 
others. It was rather as though she read the experience of 
some unknown woman, and rejoiced over the stranger’s abil- 
ity to comfort and console. 

Although it is 

“Truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,” 


it is real trouble to which he refers. The depression from 
which many suffer, and which often arises from slightest 
causes, Will be lighteved and perhaps dispelled if with an 
humbler but very sweet poet we can 
“Thank God, when other power decays, 

And other pleasures die, 
We still may set our dark to-days 

Iu the light of days gone by.’ 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, BY E. A 
ABBLY., 


 & is a curious fact that the critics of literature, art, and 
the drama in the daily and periodical press of this couin- 
try have been, with very few exceptions, absolutely silent con- 
cerning one of the most important contributions toward the 
art and literature of the drama that the present century has 
seen. During the past year ‘t The Comedies of Shakespeare,’ 
with illustrations by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, and with com- 
ments by Mr. Audrew Lang, have appeared from month to 
month in HARPER’s MaGazine. Their enormous value in 
every way has been frankly acknowledged by the writers 
of newspaper paragraphs, and by the authors of elaborate 
critiques in other lands, and their dainty fascination has been 
recognized by amateur and by professional students in all 
the intellectual circles on both sides of the Atlantic. Why 
Mr. Abbey’s own countrymen have neglected to make any 
public comment upon his latest and his best efforts it is dit- 
ficult to conjecture. It cannot be from lack of appreciation, 
nor can it be from any want of national pride. Mr. Abbey 
is by birth and by education and by early experience thor- 
ougily an American artist. It is universally granted that he 
has no living rival in his own particular line in the world 
of art to-day; and his very name is destined to find its way 
into the dictionaries of all modern languages as that of the 
founder and the master of aschool. To say that a book 
illustration or a black and white drawing is ** Abbeyesque ” 
is the highest praise that can be given to it; and yet the 
American jourualists of all classes do not seem to know 
that Mr. Abbey is picturing the characters in the lighter 
plays of the prince of playwrights with a fidelity and a grace 
and an arlistic charm that has not been equalled since 
Shakespeare wrote. 

Never since the days of the Blackfriars and the Globe 
have the comedies seen such perfect ‘‘settings” or. such 
complete casts. Give Mr. Booth *‘a support” as Shylock, 
and Mr. Irving a company in Much Ado, as uniformly good 
as is Mr. Irving or as is Mr. Booth himself, place them in 
plays even more completely ** staged” than were those we 
have seen in the Lyceum in London, or in the famous old 
house on Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New Yori, 
and you will have the history of the Merchant of Venice 
and the story of Beatrice and of Benedick told and shown 
to you as completely and as perfectly in every dramatic re- 
spect as Mr. Abbey has exhibited them to you in his won- 
derful ** revivals.’ 

For his scenery Mr. Abbey has gone to Italy itself on more 
than one pilgrimage, making careful and elaborate studies 
of Belmont, of the Rialto, and of the street of Venice ou 
the way to Master Jews; for his costumes he has had free 
access to the well-equipped wardrobe of Mr. Irving as well 
as the benefit of his own rich collection of the actual and 
veritable doublets and jerkins and rings and things and fine 
array (and poor array) of the men and the women of every 
clime, of every time, and in every walk in life. He has giv- 
en the closest attention to the most minute detail of every 
article of every sort that he has put upon his stage, from the 
dial the Fool drew from his poke i’ the forest to the feathery 
fan of dear Lady Disdain. If he paint you the stern of 
Alonzo’s ship, you may be certain that every rope is in its 
place, and that it is the very rope hauled taut by Alonzo’s 
mariners when they brought her to try with main course; 
if he draw you the tap-room of the Garter Inn, you may 

rest assured that Falstaff sat on its very benches when he 
swore under its roof to open with his good sword his oyster, 
the world. 

The students and the admirers—the terms are here synony- 
mous—of Mr. Abbey’s performances as an illustrator will 
be interested, no doubt, to hear what he himself has to say 
about this particular series of sketches. A writer upon the 
staff of the Pall Mali Gazette, who called upon Mr. Abbey 
in London while he was engaged upon the Comedies, more 
than a year ago, gives the following report—somew hat con- 
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densed—of the artist’s share in the conversation. ‘‘ This 
Shakespeare work,” said Mr. Abbey, in effect, ‘‘seems to me 
to be most egotistical. I have, of course, my own opinions 
concerning his familiar characters and concerning their sur- 
roundings. But every reader or theatre-goer has views just 
as strong as mine, and naturally very different from mine 
and from other people’s; these ideas are all so settled in each 
man’s mind that I dread disaster for my own conceptions. 

It is no easy matter to illustrate fourteen separate and dis- 

tinct comedies of Shakespeare, for no two can look alike. I 
am confined, of course, to black and white, and yet my de- 
sign is to make each illustration of a particular time and a 
particular country. There is but one British comedy in the 
Jot, and the scenes of that are laid in Windsor, and in the 
reign of Henry V. The English public, however, is apt to 
look upon them all as being thoroughly English. No such 
thing! It was well enough for Shakespeare to choose his 
own places—Illyria, Venice, or Windsor—but I’m compelled 
to make his people look like Ilyrians in Illyria, like Vene- 
tians in Venice, and like Britons in British provincial towns, 

and in the proper period at that; and I can assure you that 
it is fearfully hard work, and that it requires endless pains.” 

That it required endless pains there can be no question. 
Nothing that is well done is ever done without endless pains. 
The fearfully hard work is never apparent in these draw- 
ings, however, and the disaster which Mr. Abbey dreaded, 
his endless pains and his genius, terms which are also sy- 
nonymous, have entirely overcome. 

In this age of anachronisms, when the devil cites in Ven- 
ice the Scriptures translated many years later into the Eng- 
lish of King James’s version, when the ghost of Hamlet's 
father starts like a guilty thing in the vestibule limited upon 
a fearful telephonic summons, and when Juliet strains harsh 
discords and unpleasing sharps to the accompaniment of a 
grand piano, it is hardly to be expected that Mr. Abbey's 
marvellous fidelity to the most insignificant details of cos- 
tume, character, and scenery should appeal to the ground- 
lings: but that the members of the third estate in his own 
republic of art and letters should fail to appreciate his great 
undertaking and greater accomplishment, or should fail to 
show their appreciation thereof, is in itself an anachro- 
nism most wonderful wonderful, and after that out of all 
whooping. LAURENCE Hotton. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RETURN FROM THE COUNTRY. 

HERE is something curious in the fact that the peculiar 

glory of the American landscape, the autumn foliage, 
should be so habitually avoided by those Americans who 
dwell in cities. The red oaks and maples drape their dawn- 
ing splendors over railway trains and rolling carriages filled 
with travellers who are absolutely running away from the 
splendor of the year. These retreating summer visitors look 
out and say, ‘ How beautiful it is beginning to be! Why 
did we not stay longer?” But the question is never answer- 
ed, and “iy stay no longer, or at best but a little longer, the 
next ye Slowly, very slowly, the season of summer trav- 
el seaaiiaie, Vacations which formerly lasted six weeks 
now extend over fourteen, but the extension has mainly oc- 
curred at the beginning rather than at the end, giving an ear- 
lier spring, not a later autumn. The Ist of September is 
still the prevailing limit; most large country hotels close by 
the 15th, and private residences are rarely kept open far 
into October. There is thus far but one favorite resort in 
really rural regions—Lenox—which can claim to have well 
succeeded in keeping together its collective summer society 
until November, and even this is not achieved, it is said, with- 
out some effort and self-denial. Country life, which in Eng- 
land lasts till Christmas, here ends two or three months ear- 
lier at the very best. What causes this great differe “ ? 

First, no doubt, there is the effect of climate. The favor- 
ite summer resorts are mostly in our Northern and Eastern 
States, where the first arrival of winter is a very uncertain 
and sometimes formidable thing. In place of the placid if 
gloomy English weather, we have in our climate, as in our 
temperament, something attractive but fitful. We may have 
lovely weather in December, and we may, on the other 
hand, have nipping frosts or snow storms before September 
is done. Again, our winter habits have accustomed us to 
greater warmth than that required by our transatlantic kins- 
folk; and one hears very shivering reminiscences sometimes 
from those who have wintered in those ‘‘ comfortable” Eng- 
lish homes. When Mr. Pickwick wakes, during the Christ 
mas holidays, at the farm-house of Dingley Dell, he is greet 
ed by his servant, Sam Weller, with the information, ‘* Wa- 
ter in the wash-hand basin is a mask o’ ice, sir”’-—a thing 
scarcely supposable in an equally well appointed American 
home. Few of our minor country residences have furnaces; 
a part of the summer happiness is rightly supposed to con- 
sist in open fireplaces, and all experience shows that those 
ornamental appurtenances can by no means warm a wooden 
house or any other through October. City visitors will nev 
er stay in the country as Jate as the E nglish stay without a 
heating apparatus far more efficient than those commonly to 
be found in English houses. 

Then comes the argument of education. Parents come 
and go in this country very much at the demand, conscious 
or unconscious, of their children. The public schools usual- 
ly begin early in September, often on the first Monday; this 
including not merely the lower grades, but the high schools 
as well. Private schools conform themselves more to the 
habits of their patrons, but their term usually opens very 
early in October. Harvard University, which held its Com- 
mencement exercises fifty years ago at the literal beginning 
of the academic year—that is, at the very last of August— 
now separates the two events by fourteen weeks, holding its 
Commencement at the end of June, and its opening college 
exercises at the beginning of October. Most of our colleges 
have undergone a similar shifting, and the result of it all is 
that American families practically regulate their summer 
outing by the school and collegiate year. In England, on 
the other hand, where the children of the well to-do classes 
are more apt to be educated at home by tutors and govern- 
esses, there is no such habitual dependence, and people 
stay in the country as long as they like. It is common to 
say, also, that the English really love country life more than 
Americans; but we must remember, on the other hand, that 
they sacrifice this love to conventionalism far more than 
we do, for the American is amazed on reac hing London in 
spring to find the season of city gayety at its full height, 
just at the period when we think the country most beautiful. 
‘The passage oftenest quoted from all Low ell’s writings, 

“What is so rare as a day in June?” 
is almost without meaning to the ‘‘smart”’ people in Lon- 
don, unless, indeed, they interpret the word ‘‘ rare” to sig- 
nify scarcity. 

It is probable that the summer vacation has been carried, 
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on the whole, quite as far in this country as it is destined to 
go in the way of prolongation. The winter is already short 
enough, and unless we adopt the English plan of piecing it 
out at the other end so as to include June, it will not bear 
much shortening at its beginning. Parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, philanthropists, are all coming to complain a little of 
the scanty number of days between autumn and spring. 
Mothers lament that their daughters have to live at very 
high pressure, so short is the period of gayety before Lent 
brings either a religious or a conventional limit; teachers 
find that it takes almost till Christmas to get back into the 
habit of regular work after the prolonged interval. The 
organizers of charity find it harder and harder to get their 
patrons and their workers well enlisted in the autumn, and 
again harder and harder to hold them together in the spring. 
Many a good enterprise is practically postponed a year by 
the prolonged interruption. A project occurs to somebody, 
perhaps, about the middle of winter. By the time it is fairly 
planned, it is too late for anything but postponement till 
autumn; and when in the autumn the friends already enlist- 
ed come straggling back, half of them have let it grow rather 
hazy in their minds, while some of the most zealous have 
meanwhile gone for a year to Europe, or are packing up for 
Florida, and the whole thing must be begun from the first. 
On the whole, it is probable that the habits of the community 
are steadily moulding themselves by the needs of the climate, 
and by the slowly changing social traditions. Perhaps the 
beauty of our autumn leaves will always be recognized 
rather by special expeditions and autumnal tours through 
the mountains than by an attempt to lengthen very much 
farther the period of rural residence, already pretty well 
prolonged. Ty; We ee 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FABRICS FOR WINTER GOWNS. 


f bs fashionable modistes who have recently returned 
from Paris commend warm-looking rough woollens 
for street dresses, such as vigogne woven in wide diagonals, 
that are sometimes of two colors, as light blue alternating 
with black; also fleecy camel’s-hair stuffs, both plain and 
figured, and serges that are very broadly twilled. They 
also use winter crépons more deeply twilled and of heavier 
weight than those worn in summer, and many new plissé 
fabrics with dark pleats or tucks woven on a light back- 
ground. Dotted stuffs are still shown in great variety, 
some having plush spots securely woven in fancy diagonal 
grounds of a contrasting color, as a wood brown ground 
woven like plaited braid and powdered with pale violet 
plush spots the size of a pea, and another with royale blue 
ground dotted with petit pois of natural green shade; besides 
these are many tiny ‘‘ pepper” dots of silk woven in wool of 
the same shade. 


“MISS HELYETT” GOWNS. 

French couturiéres make up these new woollens with a 
simple belted waist, large sleeves, and plain skirt, to be 
worn with a leather belt and bag, or one of fancy jets, and 
call the whole the ‘‘ Miss Helyett gown,” because modelled 
after those worn by the amusing heroine of the comedy of 
that name now so popular in Paris. The waist of this 
gown is too familiar here to need description, as it has long 
been used by amateur dressmakers for the plainest gingham 
or lawn dresses; but Félix has now adopted it for handsome 
vigogne and cloth dresses, adding a French touch in the way 
of soft revers of plaid silk that open or close at will on a 
gathered plastron of bengaline or of mousseline de soie. He 
also makes straight full sleeves of the wool loosely gathered 
at the wrist, with a frill below,which may be pushed back to 
the elbow at the wearer's pleasure, to disclose close-fitting 
‘*mitten sleeves” of the plaid silk. This is charmingly 
carried out in a reddish plum cloth gown that has its round 
waist held in by a pointed Swiss belt of light tan-colored 
leather wrought with gold, to which a chatelaine bag is 
attached. The revers, collar band, and under-sleeves of 
changeable plaid moiré have a ground of pistache and red 
crossed with pink and black bars—an odd but stylish color- 
ing. A plastron of white silk muslin introduces still another 
color, as it is dotted with pale blue silk. The skirt has all the 
fulness pleated in the back, and is fastened down the middle 
of the front by crocheted buttons and loops, that may be left 
open when in the house to show petticoat breadths of the 
gay plaid moiré which cover the front and sides of the silk 
foundation skirt. A jacket or cape of cloth or of fur, such 
as are worn with various dresses, will complete this dress for 
the street, 

THE MIKADO JACKET WAIST. 


Very young ladies and girls in their teens will wear gowns 
of black or blue wool interwoven with golden yellow, made 
with a pretty little Mikado jacket and girdled waist. The 
jacket of wool has open fronts, pointed just below the waist, 
then curve upward under the arms to meet at the top and 
middle of the back below the collar, leaving the back of the 
under-waist in view, as well as the front. Wide notched 
revers in front and a rolled collar are of the wool, faced 
nearly to the edge with black satin. The edges of the jacket 
are merely stitched or corded, and it is mounted permanently 
on a fitted lining, which is made to represent a shirt waist 
by being covered with lengthwise rows of black satin ribbon 
two inches wide, extending down to a wide girdle of pale 
blue or mauve satin wrought with Japanese embroidery of 
almond and pomegranate blossoms done in pink, mauve, 
gold, and green silks, all couched with black. Two frills of 
ribbon are gathered down the front edge to stand out prom- 
inently—one, of black satin, resting on a wider frill of pink 
and yellow changeable ribbon. The sleeves are very full 
around the armholes and closely fitted below, with little 
revers cuffs of Japanese embroidery matching the girdle. 
The skirt is in bel} shape, very full at the back, its only 
trimming a row of the black satin ribbon inserted between 
tucks near the foot. 

VIGOGNE GOWNS. 

Street dresses of widely twilled rough vigogne come in 
bright shades of green and in the new light blue, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon, with frogs of passementerie, and 
with black soutache edged with gold. Turquoise blue cloth 
is used for a Breton vest and skirt border on a dark green 
vigogne gown, bands of black cloth edged with gold and 
black braid crossing the pale blue, and making it harmonize 
with the green. The coat of green vigogne has a new back, 
a slightly pointed waist consisting of two broad forms, to 
which is gathered a full skirt set on under a waved band of 
the turquoise cloth.with braided edges. The front, in con- 
tinuous pieces, falls open on the Breton vest, and has a 
round yoke-like top piece of the turquoise cloth braided 
with black and gold, A second vigogne dress, for house and 
street alike, has its wide diagonals alternately of light stone 
blue and black. This has three bands of black velvet rib- 
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bon around the bell skirt, the upper band crossing as high as 
the knees, and each band formed of an inch-wide ribbon, 
with one above only a fourth as wide. The long coat is 
fitted in the back, and has straight fronts, opening widely 
to show a vest of the vigogne, all in one piece, gathered un- 
der a wide belt banded with velvet ribbon, and. similarly 
trimmed below the collar. <A standing collar and the deep 
cuffs of the bishop sleeves are covered by rows of velvet 
ribbon. A princesse gown of navy blue vigogne has diag- 
onal fronts, with revers covered with chamois yellow cloth, 
while long coat tails are added in the back to relieve the 
plainness. The V-shaped plastron and close ‘‘ mitten sleeves” 
are of the chamois cloth, nearly covered with rows of em- 
broidered galloon. Black moss trimming in a thick roll 
trims the collar, the wrists, and the foot of the skirt. 


FRENCH TAILOR GOWNS. 

Some very attractive street gowns of poil de chameau—very 
fleecy camel’s-hair—of light beige and ivory shades are, as 
they claim to be, strictly tailor made. The gored skirt 
escapes the pavement, and all its seams are lapped and 
double-stitched on the outside; the wide hem is held by 
several rows of stitching. A single-breasted waistcoat but- 
toned high with small satin lasting buttons is fitted by darts, 
and has small pockets for watch and change, much like those 
of men’s vests; the back is of silk strapped and buckled to 
fit. The suit is completed by along coat falling to the knee, 
warmly interlined, and finished with silk. It is fitted in the 
back, and straight and loose in front, and all its seams are 
lapped and double-stitched. The straight edges of the front 
meet and turn back in revers that are faced to the button-holes 
with bengaline of the light shade of the wool. Very large 
pearl buttons are set underneath each revers, so that the coat 
may be lapped either way. The collar is silk-faced nearly 
to the edge. Large coat sleeves are stitched in many rows 
to suggest cuffs. 

More elaborate cloth gowns made in Paris have the ful- 
ness of the bodice front from bust to waist taken up in 
tiny stitched tucks not wider than fine cords, crossed 
by belt-like straps of the cloth, quite narrow and well 
stitched, fastened by small buckles. The back in princesse 
breadths has coat skirts added to give fulness, while the 
front of the skirt lets down from the top, and has strapped 
buckled sides showing velvet between. ‘Triple square revers 
open at the top on a velvet plastron in which is a V of 
cloth all strapped and buckled. The collar and sleeves 
have similar buckled straps. This is handsomely carried 
out in tan-colored cloth, with darker velvet in narrow ser- 
pentine stripes. Three bands of this velvet are let in as in- 
sertion at the foot of the skirt, the stripes waving around it, 
and each band is edged with bronze beads. 


PASSEMENTERIE AND LACE BASQUES. 

Sleeveless basques of black passementerie are worn over a 
colored silk waist with silk sleeves, and are trimmed with a fur 
collar band, and front border of brown mink, sable, or black 
marten. The passementerie falls in coat-like tabs below the 
waist, while the silk is merely a round bodice. This is very 
elegant when violet-colored bengaline is used for the waist 
and sleeves, and faced cloth of the same shade for a bell 
skirt. Black marten fur trims the waist, and also borders 
the skirt, where it is set directly on the edge, and is headed 
by passementerie. 

Short Figaro jackets of heavy white guipure lace are 
imported to be worn over waists of dark velvet that are laid 
in lengthwise pleats like those of Norfolk jackets. This is 
effective on an afternoon house gown with pleated blue vel- 
vet waist, and deep girdle with sash ends falling on a skirt 
of blue wool that is closely studded all over with very small 
steel beads cut to glitter like stones. 

DINNER COATS. 

Thickly repped yet soft Muscovite silks and bengalines of 
light color are made up in shirred basques called dinner 
coats, to be worn with a skirt of white or light-colored faced 
cloth bordered narrowly with fur. The back is seamless, 
and is widely shirred at the waist line, while the front turns 
back with a revers collar to disclose a full blouse of chiffon, 
lace, or silk. Rose pink Muscovite silk makes a beautiful 
coat of this fashion, with garnet velvet revers, and white 
blouse of China silk with ruffles down the front mitred with 
pink. There are full long sleeves of the white silk gathered 
to a wristband, with shorter over-sleeves of the pink silk 
banded with garnet velvet. 

TROUSSEAU NOTES. 

Bride’s dresses for evening weddings at home differ from 
those worn at church weddings in the daytime in being cut 
lower about the neck and having elbow sleeves. A half- 
high corsage, with Marie Antoinette sleeves, is a favorite 
model for evening wedding dresses of the richest white satin. 
A notable model has the fronts of the half-high corsage 
lapped at the point, and draped across the bust in full 
Greek folds that support a bertha of the new Marquise point- 
lace with corded designs on fine close meshes. The back of 
the bodice has no middle seam, and is round at the waist 
line, where a girdle of orange blossoms crosses it and con- 
ceals the joining of the train, then meets in front and falls in 
two long sprays almost to the foot. The sleeves are puffed 
to the elbow, and finished there with a very deep flounce of 
the lace caught on the inner arm with orange blossoms. The 
skirt (without a foundation skirt) has a train ninety inches 
long, deeply faced with satin, finished with a double bala- 
yeuse of lace, headed by a pinked flounce of satin; there 
are four breadths in the train; a gored front breadth and a 
wide gored breadth on each side complete the skirt. A lace 
flounce is arranged in three deep festoons on the front and 
sides, headed by a vine of orange blossoms. 

White dresses for the maid of honor and bridemaids are 
preferred to colored gowns for evening weddings. The 
richest silks are chosen for the gown of the maid of honor, 
while bridemaids wear chiffon or net dresses. A white 
Muscovite silk gown for the most favored maid has a low- 
necked pointed corsage with a silver-beaded bodice, and 
a chiffon bertha. Long transparent sleeves are of chiffon, 
and there are slight chiffon paniers. The demi - trained 
bell skirt has five breadths of the silk sloped away in the 
middle back seam to only three breadths at the top—a good 
detail for amateur dressmakers to remember. A group of 
four bridemaids wore white chiffon gathered over white mer- 
veilleux bell skirts that were twelve inches longer in back 
than in front. The full chiffon is turned under at the foot 
as if doubled, and is bunched up as paniers above. ‘fle low 
pointed waist has chiffon gathered very full around the neck, 
and going into a pointed Swiss belt of white satin most 
effectively wrought_with white beads, lined with silver, and 
studded with large Rhine-stones. A deep frill of doubled 
chiffon falls around the neck and from the elbow sleeves. 

A gown for the bride’s mother is of old-rose satin shot 
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with gold, made with a bell train and a demi-polonaise of 
much darker velvet. The neck is rounded low, and finished 
with a rose chiffon frill. Passementerie of pink pearls and 
gold cabochons trims the polonaise. 

The bride’s going-away gown has a coat and bell skirt of 
brown corduroy velvet, with a doe-colored cloth waist, 
pointed back and front, and braided with brown and gold 
soutache to outline a Zouave jacket and a Swiss belt. The 
coat—-an outside garment to be worn on board steamer—falls 
nearly to the knee: it is fitted in the back, and has loose 
fronts rolled over to show a facing of beaver fur, which also 
forms the collar. A brown felt toque with beaver-colored 
velvet completes the travelling suit 

A dinner gown for wearing at hotels or other informal 
dinners during the wedding journey has a skirt of stone 
blue velvet trimmed with three rows of gold and green leaf 
passementerie going diagonally from the middle and top of 
the front far to the left side at the foot. The waist is a 
new Henri Deux brocade, with stiff set blossoms of pale 
blue and green on avery light ground of cream-colored satin 
shot with the blue and green of the flowers. The brocade, in 
folds on the shoulders, extends under a high pointed velvet 
girdle trimmed with rows of passementerie at the top, and a 
fold of the velvet at the lower edge. The V-throated neck 
is filled in with a box-pleating of the brocade, which stands 
high at the back, and is tapered narrowly in front. Large 
mutton-leg sleeves of brocade have deep velvet cuffs. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Switzer; Madame 
BARNES; Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & Co.; and E. J, DEN 
NING & Co. 

PERSONAL. 

Mrs. LEsiie Coiron, the young American artist, who is 
scoring a success in London and Paris, was formerly a Miss 
Benedict, of New York State, and has won her principal 
reputation in the past two years. She exhibited at this 
year’s Royal Academy a half-length oil portrait of Mr. Fred 
erick Martin, brother of Mr. Bradley Martin, which was pro- 
nounced the best portrait in the collection, while the head 
in pastel of the Duke of Cambridge, done by Mrs. Colton, is 
said to have procured for her orders for portraits from elev 
en English notabilities 

—Fifty huge chests were required to transport from Greece 
to Berlin the superb collection of the relics of Troy left by 
the late Dr. Schliemann to the Berlin Museum of Art. 

—His father’s genius is said to have been inherited by a 
son of Ole Bull, the wonderful Norwegian violinist. The 
young man, who is a little over twenty, expects soon to 
make his début in Paris. 

—Miss Florence Hartley, court stenographer at Wichita, 
Kansas, learned stenography without a teacher from a 
manual. She studied seven hours a day, and after becom- 
ing proficient in short-hand, mastered the type-writer. She 
won her position by taking the place of an incompetent 
professional stenographer, who failed in reporting a trial in 
Wichita. This was in 1885, and Miss Hartley has held the 
place ever since. . 

—Julia Marlowe's verbal memory is said to be superior to 
that of any other woman now on the stage. She can com- 
mit a play to memory with marvellous rapidity. 

—The late Herman Melville was the grandson of a patriot 
ic Boston merchant, who, disguised as one of the ‘ Indians 
helped sink the tea in the harbor at the time of the famous 
Boston tea party. 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is said to have written a 
play which is to be privately rehearsed in England before it 
is presented in this country. 

—At the recent meeting of English and Scotch librarians 
at Nottingham, England, Mr. Robert Harrison, librarian of 
the London Library, made an address abounding in reminis- 
cences of Thackeray, Charles Reade, Bulwer Lytton, George 
Eliot, and others, whom he had had the privilege of assist- 
ing in the search for historical facts for certain of their nov- 
els. 

—Dr. Banks, of Boston, whose sermons on the oppression 
of the worthy poor in large cities recently attracted attention, 
was preaching in Washington Territory before he was seven- 
teen years old. He is now only thirty-five years old, and is 
a leader of Methodism. 

—The Queen of the Belgians is very fond of travelling in 
cog., and this fancy is said to lead to amusing experiences. 
Her plain dress on one of her recent journeys was the occa- 
sion of her being crowded out of her place in the railway 
sarriage by a vulgar parvenue, Who was unwilling to travel 
in the company of a person in such ordinary costume. 

—The late Mrs. Elizabeth Borden Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
was a daughter of Judge Joseph Hopkinson, author of 
‘* Hail, Columbia!” and granddaughter of Francis Hopkin 
son, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard appeared in a new réle on her 
fifty-second birthday. She was aroused from her sleep about 
four o'clock in the morning by an alarm of fire, and found 
that the barn in the rear of her home, Rest Cottage, was iu 
flames. Without waiting for the Evanston fire brigade, 
Miss Willard hastily called together the ladies of the house- 
hold, and with their aid succeeded in saving the horse and 
carriage from the burning building. The barn was de- 
stroyed. 

—Although Ghosts is refused admittance to the boards of 
the Christiana theatre, its author, Henrik Ibsen, is invited 
every where in that city, and is a social lion. Great festivi- 
ties will probably attend the marriage of his son to Bjorn 
son's daughter. 

—The name of the late Mrs. Emma Willard will always 
be associated with the liberal education of women, with 
which, as principal of the Troy Female Seminary, she was 
identified as an able and enthusiastic pioneer. A large meet- 
ing of the alumne of the Troy Female Seminary was held 
recently at the Plaza Hotel in New York, and the Emma 
Willard Association was organized in honor of the beloved 
teacher. 

—Lady Henry Somerset, whose arrival in this country is 
welcomed by many women engaged in philanthropic en 
deavor, is in England an active worker in the causes of tem 
perance and charity. 

—One of the most brilliant events of the autumn took 
place on October 15th—the first Ladies’ Day reception of 
the season of the Manhattan Athletic Club. Fully twelve 
thousand people were in attendance. A promenade concert 
and a loan exhibition of modern paintings and old Chinese 
porcelain added interest to the occasion. 

—The recent sudden death of Mrs. Barnard, widow of the 
late President Barnard, of Columbia College, recalls memo 
ries of her delightful ‘*‘ Mondays,” which were for years a fea 
ture of New York society. Such men as Professor Tyu 
dall, Freeman the historian, Charles Kingsley, and others 
hardly less famous, had been her guests. At the time of her 
death Mrs. Barnard was engaged in preparing a history of 
her husband's life and works. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
IV. 
THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS (1). 


On revoit dans un riche et fabuleux décor 
Des meurtres, des amours, des lévres ingénues, 
Des vétements ouverts montrant des jambes nues, 
Du sang et de la pourpre et des agrafes d'or. 
Théodore de Banville, 
| ABIT blunts the senses. In the days of our childhood 
most of us have read and reread the chapters of sacred 
history, learnt pages and pages by heart, heard them read in 
church, passed examinations in them, and become so thor- 
oughly penetrated in a mnemonic way, with the New Testa- 
ment especially, that all the incidents have grown, so to speak, 
mechanically familiar. We accept them as matters of course 
and as things absolutely normal; but our minds, torpid by 
force of accustomedness, no longer make any effort to re: -alize 
the events described or to comprehend their significance; our 
tendency is to neglect the material and picturesque circ cum- 
stances, and to pay heed only to doctrine, dogma, and abstrac- 
tions. The old painters of the fifteenth century were happier 
in this respect than we are; their minds were not burdened 
with questions of doctrine; the incidents of sacred history and 
legend were comparatively fresh to them; and, above all, they 
were sufficiently simple and unsophisticated to give free play 
to their imagination, and to render their visions frankly, in- 
tensely, with little care for archeological truth, but with much 
care for the greater truth of spirit, the truth of the artist who 
is impassioned by beauty 
The tragic splendor of the catastrophe which put an end to 
the life of John the Baptist never struck me with all its Oriental 
and pitiless caprice until I saw Lippe Lippi’s fresco in the 
cathedral of Prato, where the daughtez of Herodias is repre- 
sented dancing before Herod, and the triptych by Quentin 
Metsys in the Museum of Antwerp, where the daughter of 
Herodias presents the head of the martyr 
to her mother, whe. is feasting by the 
side of Herod. In Lippo Lippi’s 
(1406-1469) fresco we assist 
at Herod’s banquet in the 
hall of a classical castle. 
Herod sits at table, 
with Herodias at 
his side, and 
with his 
captains 
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SALOME BEFORE HEROD.—By Quentin Metsys. 





SALOME DANCING.—By Liepo Lier 





around him; he is represented in the act of taking daintily between thumb and 
forefinger some sweetmeat or fruit, while the buccinators and auletrids play 
upon trumpets and flutes, and Salome dances. To the right of the fresco we 
see the consequence of the dance. Herodias is seated in royal state at a table, 
with her handmaidens and pages, who look on with horror and pity as Salome 
kneels and presents the head of John in a charger. The cruel woman, in the 
eyes of these old painters, is Herodias. Salome is an artless maid without malice 
or pity, the obedient instrument of her imperious mother. She dances before 
Herod; and of Lippo Lippi’s dancing figure we may truly say, as Swinburne 
has said of a drawing of Salome by a later artist—Andrea de] Sarto—that she is 
an ‘‘ incarnate figure of music, grave and graceful, light and glad, the song of 
a bird made flesh, with perfect poise of her sweet slight body from the maiden 
face to the melodious feet, a bright animal, knowing nothing of man, and of 
life nothing but instinct and motion,” 

In the composition of Quentin Metsys (1466-1530), forming part of the trip- 
tych of the ‘* Burial of Christ,” in the Museum of Antwerp, we are struck by 
the wealth and luminous intensity of the color, by the variety of the attitudes, 
the strength of expression, the abundance of detail, and by the captivating and 
dreamy beauty of the figures. As in the work of Lippo Lippi we remark an 
exuberance of individuality,a joy of life, that transforms and animates all the 
personages which he depicts in realistic surroundings, so in the pictures of 
Quentin Metsys we are charmed by the fine and direct rendering of men and 
women in the completeness of their personality and in the reality of their 
beauty. Metsys és a painter of life. His Salome, with her splendid robe and 
sash, so richly brocaded with arabesques and heraldic birds, her virginal and 
dainty coiffure, her curious shrinking and gesture as she deposits the charger on 
the table, her indescribable beauty, is one of those creations of art that remain 
inimitable and definitive, a figure that the eye cannot forget. How beautiful, 
too, is the figure of Herodias, with her splendid head-dress bedecked with 
jewelled flowers and transparent veils! Cruel in her triumph, she marks her 
victim with a pointed knife. How admirable the attitude of the little page 
holding the dog beside the wine-cooler! How eloquent the whole arrangement 
of the picture, with its medieval gallery, where the grotesque musicians are 
playing, while through an archway in the background we see, thanks to a 
poetic license, a prev ious act of the drama, the decapitation of John, and Salome 
receiving the head! 

John in the desert led the life of an Indian yogui, clad in skins and raiment 
of camels’ hair, and living on locusts and wild honey. A certain number of 
disciples gathered around him, sharing his ascetic life and meditating his aus- 
tere words; and were it not for certain details that reveal in John the last de- 
scendant of the great prophets of Israel, we might imagine the scene taking 
place on the banks of the Ganges instead of on the banks of the Jordan. The 
people considered John to be a prophet, and imagined that he was Elias resusci- 
tated and come to restore Israel; others held him to be the Messiah. The real 
role of John remains enigmatic in many parts; we are singularly lacking in 
documents concerning him. He seems, however, to have been somewhat mixed 
up in politics, if we may believe the evidence of Josephus, which is in a measure 
confirmed by the incident that ended John’s life and cut short his prophetic 

career. Like all the old Jewish prophets, John was a harsh critic of the govern- 
ment; his preachings were extremely violent; the great meetings of men gathered 
around the Baptist out of religious or patriotic enthusiasm seemed naturally sus- 
picious. Finally, his very personal attacks against the tetrarch Antipas “filled 
the measure full to overflowing, and so, as the evangelist Luke relates, ‘‘ Herod 
the tetrarch, being reproved by him for Herodias, his brother Philip's wife, and 
for all the evils which Herod had done, added yet this above all, that he shut up 
John in prison.” 

Herodias was one of the most strongly marked characters of the tragic family 
of the Herods. She was the granddaughter of Herod the Great, a violent, 
ambitious, and passionate woman, who hated Judaism and everything con- 
nected with it. Josephus gives us her history. She had been married, probably 

(Continued on page 861.) 
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“HIS FATHER AND MOTHER WERE BOTH IN THE DRAWING-ROOM.” 


TES. <F 


Avutuor or “A Group or NOBLE 


BOOK FOURTH 
THE WOMAN PAYS. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—( Continued.) 


S soon as they met the next morning, Tess discerned that 
Angel knew nothing of how far she had been concerned 
in the night's excursion, though as regarded himself, he may 
have had an inkling that he had not lain still. In truth, he 
had awakened that morning from asleep deep as annihilation ; 
and during those first few moments in which the brain, like 
a Samson shaking itself, is trying its strength, had waited 
in expectancy to discern its pointing; he knew that if any 
intention of his concluded overnight did not vanish in the 
light of morning, it stood on a basis approximating to one of 
pure reason, even if initiated by impulse of feeling; that it 
was so far, therefore, to be trusted. 

He had thus beheld the resolve to separate from her in the 
pale morning light, not as a hot and indignant extempori- 
zation, but denuded of the passionateness which had made it 
scorch and burn; standing in its bones; nothing but a skele- 
ton, but none the less there. Clare no longer hesitated. 

At breakfast, and while they were packing the few remain- 
ing articles, he showed his weariness from the night’s efforts 
so unmistakably that Tess was on the point of speaking and 
revealing all that had happened; but the renewed reflection 
that it would anger him, grieve him, stultify him, by letting 
him know that he had instinctively manifested a fondness 
for her of which his common-sense did not approve, that 
his inclination had compromised his dignity when reason 
slept, again deterred her. It was too much like laughing 
at aman when sober for his erratic deeds during intoxication. 

It just crossed her mind, too, that he might have a faint 
recollection of his tender vagary, and was disinclined to 
allude to it from a conviction that she would take advan- 
tage of the undoubted opportunity it gave her of appeal- 
ing to him anew not to go. 

He had ordered by letter a vehicle from the nearest town, 
and soon after breakfast it arrived. She saw in it the be- 
ginning of the end—the temporary end, at least, for the 

* Begun in Harper's Bazar No, 29, Vol. XXIV, 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Dames,” “THE Wooptanpers,” “A Laopicean,” “ Wessex Taces,” 


revelation of his tenderness by the incident of the night led 
her to think of a possible future with him. The luggage 
was put on the top, and the man drove them off, the miller 
and the old waiting-woman expressing some surprise at their 
precipitate departure, which Clare attributed to his discovery 
that the millwork was not of the modern kind which he 
wished to investigate, a statement that was true so far as it 
went. Beyond this there was nothing in the manner of 
their leaving to suggest a fiasco, or that they were not going 
together to visit friends. ; 

The route lay near the dairy from which they had started 
with such solemn joy in-each other a few days back, and as 
Clare wished to wind up his business with Mr. Crick, Tess 
could hardly avoid paying Mrs. Crick a call at the same 
time, unless she would excite suspicion of their unhappy 
state. 

To make the call as unobtrusive as possible, they left the 
carriage at the end of the short lane leading down from the 
high-road to the dairy-house, and descended the track on 
foot side by side. The withy bed had been cut, and they 
could see over the stumps the spot to which Clare had 
followed her when he pressed her to be his wife; to the 
left, the enclosure in which she had been fascinated by his 
harp; and far away over the roofs of the cow-stalls, the 
mead which had been the scene of their first embrace. The 
gold of the summer picture was now gray, the colors mean, 
the rich soil mud, and the river cold. 

Over the barton gate the dairyman saw them, and came 
forward, throwing into his face the kind of joviality deemed 
appropriate in Talbothays and its vicinity on the reappear- 
ance of the newly married. Then Mrs. Crick emerged from 
the house, and several others of their old acquaintance, 
though Marian and Retty did not appear to be there. 

Tess valiantly bore their sly attacks and friendly humors, 
which affected her far otherwise than they supposed. In the 
tacit agreement of husband and wife to keep their estrange- 
ment a secret, they behaved as would have been ordinary. 
And then, although she would rather there was no word 
spoken on the subject, Tess had to hear in detail the 
story of Marian and Retty. The latter had gone home 
to her father’s, and Marian had left to look for employment 
elsewhere. They feared she would come to no good. 


THE DURBERVILLES. 


* 


‘ FeLLOw-TOWNSMEN,” ErC., KTC. 


To dissipate the sadness of this recital, Tess went and bade 
all her favorite cows good-by, touching each of them with 
her hand, and as she and Clare stood side by side at leaving, 
as if united body and soul, there would have been something 
peculiarly sorry in their aspect to one who should have 
seen it truly: two limbs of one life, as they outwardly were, 
his arm touching hers, her skirts touching him, facing one 
way, as against all the dairy facing the other, speaking in 
their adieux as ‘* we,” and yet sundered like the poles. Per 
haps something unusually stiff and embarrassed in their 
attitude, some awkwardness in acting up to their profession 
of unity different from the natural shyness of young couples, 
may have been apparent, for when they were gone, Mrs 
Crick said to her husband: 

‘‘How onnatural the brightness of her eyes did seem, 
and how the pair stood like waxen images, and talked as if 
they were in a dream! Didn't it strike ‘ee that 
Tess had always sommat strange in her, and she’s not now 
quite like the proud young bride of a well-be-doing man.” 

They re-entered the vehicle, and were driven along the 
roads through Weatherbury and Stagfoot Lane, till they 
reached Nuzzlebury, where Clare dismissed the fly and man 
They rested here awhile, and entering the vale were next 
driven onward towards her home by a stranger who did 
not know their relations. At «a midway point, where there 
were cross-roads, Clare stopped the man, and said to Tess 
that if she meant to return to her mother’s house it was 
here that he would leave her. As they could not talk with 
freedom iu the driver’s presence, he asked her to accom 
pany him for a few steps on foot along one of the branch 
roads; she assented, and directing the man to wait a few 
minutes, they strolled away 
‘*Now let us understand each other,” he said, gently. 
There is no anger between us, though there is that which 
I cannot endure at present. I will try to bring myself to 
endure it. I will let you know where I go as soon as I 
know myself. And if I can bring myself to bear it—if 
it is desirable, possible—I will come to you. But until I 
come to you it will be better that you should not try to come 
to me.” 

The severity of the decree seemed deadly to Tess; she 
saw his view of her clearly enough; he could regard her 


Lwas so? 
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in no other light than that of one who had 
practised gross deceit upon him. Yet could 
a woman who had done even what she had 
done deserve all this? But she could contest 
the point with him no further. She simply 
repeated after him his own words. 

** Until you come to me I must not try to 
come to you.” 

** Just so.” 

**May I write to you?” 

«Oh yes—if you are ill, or want anything 
at all. I hope that will not be the case, so 
that it may happen that I write first to you.” 

‘‘T agree to the conditions, Angel; because 
you know best what my punishment ought 
to be; only—only—don’t ‘ee make it more 
than I can bear!” 

That was all she said on the matter. If 
Tess had been artful, had she made a scene, 
fainted, wept hysterically, in that lonely lane, 
notwithstanding the fury of fastidiousness 
with which he was possessed, he would prob- 
ably not have withstood her. But she was 
too honest to succeed with men, who suffer 
artifice gladly, not as fools, but as wise. 
Clare had, in truth, feared some such final 
outburst from her, with good reason. But 
her mood of long-suffering made his way 
easy for him, and she herself was his own 
best advocate. In her submission—which 
perhaps was a symptom of that indifference 
to results too apparent in the whole D’Ur- 
berville family—the many effective chords 
which she could have touched by an appeal 
were left untouched. 

The remainder of their discourse was on 
practical matters only. The brilliants,which 
were Tess’s undoubted property, he had ad- 
vised her to let him send to a bank for safety ; 
and this she had agreed to. They had been 
deposited in her name, and he had given her 
the banker's receipt for the box, so that she 
could get them on application without hin- 
derance from or consultation of anybody. 
‘‘In case of need you can turn them into 
money,” he said. But that the need should 
not arise, he now handed her a packet con- 
taining a fairly good sum of money, which 
he had obtained from his banker's for the 
purpose; proposing to send more to her at 
her mother’s house at regular intervals; 
though, unfortunately, in the agitation of 
parting, he did not mention this fact to her. 

Clare walked with Tess back to the car- 
riage, and handed herin. He paid the coach- 
man, and told him where to drive her. Tak- 
ing then his own bag and umbrella—the sole 
articles he had brought with him hitherwards 
—he bade her good-by, and they parted there 
and then. 

The fly moved creepingly up the hill, and 
Clare watched it go with an unpremeditated 
hope that Tess would look out of the window 
for one moment. But that the poor girl 
never thought of doing, would not have ven- 
tured to do, lying in a half-dead faint inside. 
Thus he watched her out of sight, and in the 
anguish of his heart quoted the line of the 
poet with a few improvements of his own: 

“ God's not in His heaven: all's wrong with the 
world !” 

When Tess had passed over the crest of the 

hill he turned to go his own way, and did not 

know that he loved her still. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


As she drove on through Blackmoor Vale, 
and the landscape of her youth began to open 
around her, Tess aroused herself from her 
stupor. Her first thought was, how would 
she be able to face her parents? 

She reached the turnpike gate which stood 
near the entrance to the village. It was 
thrown open by a stranger, not by the old 
man who had kept it for many years, and 
to whom she had been known; he had prob- 
ably left on New-Year’s day, the date when 
such changes were made. Having received 
no intelligence lately from her home, she 
asked the turnpike-keeper the news. 

‘**Oh—nothing, miss,” he answered. “ Mar- 
lott is Marlott still. Folks have died, and 
that. John Durbeyfield, too, hev had a daugh- 
ter married this week to a gentleman farmer; 
not from John’s own house, you know; they 
was married elsewhere; the gentleman being 
of that high standing that John’s own folk 
was not considered well-be-doing enough to 
have any part in it, the gentleman seeming- 
ly not knowing how’t have been discovered 
that John is a old and ancient nobleman 
himself by blood, with family skellingtons 
in their own vaults to this day, but done out 
of his property in the time o’ the Romans. 
However, Sir John, as we call’n now, kept up 
the wedding day as well as he could, and 
stood treat to everybody in the parish; and 
John’s wife sung songs at The Pure Drop 
till past eleven o'clock.” 

Hearing this, Tess felt so sick at heart that 
she could not decide to go home publicly in 
this fly with her luggage and belongings. 
She asked the turnpike-keeper if she might 
deposit her things at his house for a while, 
and, on his offering no objection, she dismiss- 
ed her carriage, and went on to the village 
alone by way of a back lane. 

At sight of her father’s chimney she asked 
herself how she could possibly enter the 
house. Inside that cottage her relations were 
calmly supposing her far away on a wedding 
tour with a comparatively rich man, who was 
to conduct her to bouncing prosperity; while 
here she was, friendless, creeping up to the 
old door quite by herself, with no better place 
to go to in the world. 

She did not reach the house unobserved. 
Just by the garden hedge she was met by a 
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girl who knew her—one of the two or three 
with whom she had been intimate at school. 
After making a few inquiries as to how Tess 
came there, her friend, unheeding her tragic 
look, interrupted with, ‘‘ But where’s thy 
gentleman, Tess?” 

Tess hastily explained that he had been 
called away on business, and, leaving her in- 
terlocutor, clambered over the garden hedge, 
and thus made her way to the house. 

As she went up the garden path she heard 
her mother singing by the back door, coming 
in sight of which, she perceived Mrs. Durbey- 
field on the door-step in the act of wring- 
ing asheet. Having performed this without 
observing Tess, she went in-doors, and her 
daughter followed her. 

The washing-tub stood in the same old 
place on the same old guarter-hogshead, and 
her mother, having thrown the sheet aside, 
was about to plunge her arms in anew. 

‘*Why—Tess!—my chil’—I thought you 
was going to be married—some days ago— 
really and truly this time—we sent the ci- 
der—” 

‘Yes, mother; so I am.” 

‘* Going to be?” 

“T mean—I am married.” 

‘*Married! Then where’s thy husband?” 

‘*Oh, he’s gone away for a time.” 

*“Gone away! When was you married, 
then? The day you said?” 

** Yes, Tuesday, mother.” 

‘And now ’tis on’y Saturday, and he gone 
away?” 

** Yes, he’s gone.” 

‘‘What’s the meaning o’ that? ‘Nation 
— such husbands as you seem to get, 
say I!” 

**Mother!”—Tess went across to Joan Dur- 
beyfield, laid her face upon the matron’s 
bosom, and burst into sobs—‘‘I don't know 
how to tell’ee, mother! You said to me, and 
wrote to me, that I was not to tell him. But 
I did tell him—I couldn’t help it—and he 
went away!” 

**Oh, you little fool—you little fool!” burst 
out Mrs. Durbeyfield. ‘‘My Heaven! that 
ever I should ha’ lived to say it, but I say it 
again, you little fool!” 

Tess was convulsed with weeping, the ten- 
sion of so many days having relaxed at last. 
“I know it—I know—I know!” she said 
through her sobs. ‘‘ But, oh, my mother, I 
could not help it; he was so good—and I felt 
the wickedness of trying to blind him as to 
what had happened. If—if—it were to be 
done again—I should do the same. I could 
not—I dared not—so sin—against him!” 

. ‘*But you sinned enough to marry him 
rst!” 

** Yes, yes; that’s where my misery do lie. 
But I thought he could get rid of me by law 
if he were determined not to overlook it. 
And, oh, if you knew—if you could only half 
know how I loved him—how anxious [ was 
to have him—and how distressed I was be- 
tween caring so much for him and my wish 
to be fair to him!” Tess was so shaken that 
she could get no further, and sank a helpless 
heap into a chair. 

** Well, well; what's done can’t be undone. 
I’m sure I don’t know why children o’ my 
bringing forth should all be bigger simpletons 
than other people’s—not to know better than 
to blab such a thing as that!” Here Mrs. 
Durbeyfield began shedding tears on her own 
account as a mother to be pitied. ‘‘ What 
your father will say I don’t know,” she con- 
tinued ; ‘‘for he’s been talking about the 
wedding up at Rolliver’s and The Pure 
Drop every day since, and about his family 
getting back to their rightful position through 
you—poor silly man!—and now you’ve made 
this mess of it. The Lord-a-Lord!” 

As if to bring matters to a focus, Tess’s 
father was heard approaching at that mo- 
ment. He did not, however, enter imme- 
diately, and Mrs. Durbeyfield said that she 
would break the bad news to him herself, 
Tess keeping out of sight for the present. 
Joan began to take the mishap as she took 
all such mishaps after her first burst of dis- 
appointment—as she had taken Tess’s original 
trouble, as she would have taken a wet hol- 
iday or a failure in the potato crop—as a 
thing which had come upon them irrespective 
of will, or law, or desert, or folly; an external 
impingement which had been lying in wait 
for Tess in her future by its own contrivance 
and whim. 

Tess retreated up stairs,and beheld casual- 
ly that the beds had been shifted, and new 
arrangements made. Her old bed had been 
adapted for two younger children. There 
was no place here for her now. 

The room below being unceiled, she could 
hear most of what went on there. Presently 
her father entered, apparently carrying a live 
hen. He was a foot-higgler now, having been 
obliged to sell his second horse, and he trav- 
elled with his basket on his arm. The hen 
had been carried with him this morning, as it 
was often carried, to show people that he 
was in his work, though the bird had really 
lain, with its legs tied, under the table at 
Rolliver’s for more than an hour. 

** We've just had up a story about—” Dur- 
beyfield began, and thereupon related in de- 
tail to his wife a discussion which had arisen 
at the inn about the clergy, originated by 
the fact of his daughter having married into 
a clerical family. ‘They was formerly styled 
‘Sir,’ like my own ancestry,” he said, ‘‘though 
nowadays their true style, strictly speaking, 
is ‘clerk’ a, As Tess had wished that 
no great publicity should be given to the 
event, he had mentioned no name. He hoped 
she would remove that prohibitionsoon. He 


proposed that the couple should take Tess’s 
own name, D’Urberville, as uncorrupted. It 
was better than her husband’s. He asked if 
any letter had come from her that day. 

hen Mrs. Durbeyfield informed him that 
no letter had come, but Tess unfortunately 
had come herself. 

When at length the collapse was explained 
to him, a sullen mortification, not usual with 
Durbeyfield, overpowered the effect of the 
cheering glass. Yet the intrinsic quality of 
the event affected his touchy sensitiveness 
less than its conjectured effect upon the 
minds of others. 

‘*To think, now, that this was to be the 
end o’t,” said Sir John. ‘And I witha fam- 
ily vault under that there church of Kings 
Bere as big as Squire Jollard’s ale-cellar, and 
my folk lying there in sixes and sevens, as 
genuine county bones and marrow as any 
recorded in history. And now, to be sure, 
what they fellers at Rolliver’s and The Pure 
Drop will say to me; how they’ll squint and 
glane, and say, ‘This is yer mighty grand 
match, is it? this is yer getting back to the 
true family level of yer forefathers in King 
Norman’s time!’ I feel this is too much, 


“Yes. But she won’t think o’ doing that.” 

‘*D’ye think he really have married her? 
Or is it with him as with t’other?” 

Poor Tess, who had heard as far as this, 
could not bear to hear more. The percep- 
tion that her word could, not unnaturally, be 
doubted here, in her own parental house, set 
her mind against the spot as nothing else 
could have done. How unexpected were the 
attacks of destiny! And if her father doubted 
her a little, would not strangers and acquaint- 
ances doubt her much? Oh, she could not 
live long at home. 

A few days, accordingly, were all that she 
allowed herself here, at the end of which time 
she received a short note from Clare, inform- 
ing her that he had gone to the north of 
England to look at a farm. In her craving 
for the dignity of her true position as his 
wife, and to hide from her parents the vast 
extent of the division between them, she 
made use of this letter as her reason for again 
departing, leaving them under the impression 
that she was setting out to join him. Still 
further to screen her husband from any im- 
putation of unkindness to her, she took 
iwenty-five of the fifty pounds Clare had 
given her, and handed the sum over to her 
mother, as if the wife of a man like Angel 
Clare could well afford it, saying that it was 
a slight return for the trouble and humilia- 
tion she had brought upon them in years 
past. With this assertion of her dignity she 
bade them farewell, and after that there were 
lively doings in the Durbeyfield household 
for some time on the strength of Tess’s boun- 
ty, her mother saying, and, indeed, believing, 
that the quarrel which had arisen between 
the young husband and wife had adjusted 
itself under their strong feeling that they 
could not live apart from each other. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ir was three weeks after the marriage that 
Clare found himself descending on foot the 
hill which led to the well-known parsonage 
of his father. With his downward course 
the square tower of the church rose into the 
still re. sky in a manner of inquiry as to 
why he had come; and no living person in 
the twilighted town seemed to notice him, 
still less toexpect him, He was arriving like 
a ghost, and the sound of his own footsteps 
was almost an encumbrance to be got rid of. 

The picture of life had changed for Clare. 
Before this time he had known it speculative- 
ly only; now he thought he knew it as a prac- 
tical man; though perhaps he did not even 
yet. Nevertheless, humanity stood before 
him no longer in the pensive sweetness of 
Italian art, but in the staring and ghastly at- 
titudes of a Wiertz museum, =e with the 
hideous leer of a Van Beers. 

His conduct during these first weeks had 
been desultory beyond description. After 
mechanically attempting to pursue his agri- 
cultural plans as though nothing unusual had 
happened, in the manner recommended by 
the great and wise men of all ages, he con- 
cluded that not one of those great and wise 
men had ever been in a position to test the 
feasibility of his own counsel. ‘‘ This is the 
chief thing: be not perturbed,” said the pagan 
moralist. That was just Clare’s own opinion. 
But he was perturbed. *‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid,” said the 
Nazarene. Clare chimed in heartily; but his 
heart was troubled all the same. How he 
would have liked to confront those two think- 
ers, and earnestly appeal to them as fellow- 
man to fellow-man, and ask them to tell him 
their method! 

His mood transmuted itself into a dogged 
indifference, till at length he fancied he was 
looking on his own existence with the passive 
interest of an outsider. 

He was embittered by the conviction that 
all this desolation had been brought about 
by the accident of her being a D’Urberville. 
When he found that Tess came of that ex- 
hausted, ancient line, and was not of the new 
tribes from below, as he had fondly dream- 
ed, why had he not stoically abandoned her, 
in fidelity to his principles? This was what 
he had got by apostasy, and his punishment 
was deserved. 

Then he became weary and anxious, and 
his anxiety increased. He wondered if he 
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had treated her unfairly. He ate without 
knowing that he ate, and drank without tast- 
ing. As the hours dropped past, as the mo- 
tive of each act in the long series of by-gone 
days presented itself to his view, he perceived 
how intimately the notion of having Tess as 
a dear possession was mixed up with all 
schemes and words and ways. 

In going hither and thither he observed in 
the outskirts of a small town a red and blue 
placard setting forth the great advantages of 
the empire of Brazil as a field for the emi- 
grating agriculturist. Land was offered there 
on exceptionally advantageous terms. Brazil 
somewhat attracted him as a new idea. Tess 
could eventually him there, and perhaps 
in that country of contrasting scenes and no- 
tions and habits the conventions would not 
be so operative which made life with her 
seem impracticable to him here. In brief, he 
was strongly inclined to try Brazil, especial- 
ly as the season for going thither was just at 
hand. 

With this view he was returning to Em- 
minster to disclose his plan to his parents, 
and to make the best explanation he could 
make of arriving without Tess, short of re- 
vealing what had actually separated them. 
As he reached the door the new moon shone 
upon his face, just as the old one had done 
in the small hours of that morning when he 
had carried his wife in his arms across the 
river to the graveyard of the monks; but his 
face was thinner now. 

Clare had given his parents no warning of 
his visit, and his arrival stirred the atmos- 
phere of the vicarage as the dive of the 
kingfisher stirs a quiet pool. His father and 
mother were both in the drawing-room, but 
neither of his brothers was now at home. 
Angel entered, and closed the door quietly 
behind him. 

‘*But—where’s your wife, dear Angel?” 
cried his mother. ‘‘ How you surprise us!” 

‘She is at her mother’s—temporarily. I 
have come home rather in a hurry because 
I’ve decided to go to Brazil.” 

‘Brazil! Why, they are all Catholics there, 
surely!” 

**Are they? I hadn’t thought of that.” 

But even the novelty and painfulness of 
his going, particularly to a papistical land, 
could not displace for long Mr. and Mrs. 
Clare’s natural interest in their son’s mar- 
riage. ‘‘We had your brief note three 
weeks ago announcing that it had taken 
place,” said Mrs. Clare, ‘‘and your father 
sent your godmother’s gift to her, as you 
know. Of course it was best that none of us 
should be present, especially as you preferred 
to marry her from the dairy, and not at her 
home, wherever that may be. It would have 
embarrassed you, and given us no pleasure. 
Your brothers felt that very strongly. Of 
course, now it is done, we do not complain, 
particulariy if she suits you for the business 
you have chosen to follow instead of the 
ministry of the Gospel... .Yet I wish I could 
have seen her first, Angel, or have known a 
little more about her. We sent her no pre 
sent of our own, not knowing what would 
best give her pleasure, but you must suppose 
it only delayed. Angel, there is no irritation 
in my mind or your father’s against you for 
this marriage; but we have thought it much 
better to reserve our liking for your wife till 
we could see her. And now you have not 
brought her. It seems strange. What has 
happened?” 

** Well, as I say, dear mother, it has been 
thought best by us that she should go to her 
parents’ home for the present, whilst I come 
here. I don’t mind telling you that I always 
meant to keep her away from this house till 
I should feel she could come with credit to 
you, But this idea of Brazil is quite a re- 
cent one. If I do go, it will be unadvisable 
for me to take her on this my first journey. 
She will remain at her mother’s till I come 
back.” 

** And I shall not see her before you start?” 

*‘T am afraid you will not. My original 
plan was, as I say, to refrain from bringing 
her here for some little while—not to wound 
your prejudices—feelings—in any way; and 
for other reasons I have adhered to it. 
must visit home in the course of a year, if I 
go out now; and it will be possible for you 
see her before I start a second time—with 

ner,” 

A hastily prepared supper was brought in, 
and Clare gave further explanation of his 
plans. His mother’s disappointment at not 
seeing the bride still remained with her. 
Clare’s late enthusiasm for Tess had infect- 
ed her through her maternal sympathies, till 
she had almost fancied that a good thing 
could come out of Nazareth—a charming 
woman out of Talbothays dairy. She 
watched her son as he ate. 

‘*Cannot you describe her? Iam sure she 
is very pretty, Angel.” 

‘‘Of that there can be no question,” said 
he, with a zest which covered its bitterness. 

‘* And that she is pure and virtuous goes 
without question?” 

‘*Pure and virtuous, of course, she is,” 

“IT can see her quite distinctly. You said 
the other day that she was fine in figure, 
roundly built, had deep red lips with keen 
corners, dark eyelashes and brows, an im- 
mense rope of hair like a ship's cable, and 
large eyes violety-bluey-blackish.” 

“IT did, mother.” 

**I quite see her. And living in such se- 
clusion, she naturally had scarce ever seen 
any young man from the world without till 
she saw you.” 

‘* Searcely.” 
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“You were her first love?” 

ee 
Yes 

tet There are worse wives than these simple, 
rosy-mouthed, robust girls of the farm. Cer- 
tainly I could have wished— Well, since 
my son is to be an agriculturist, it is perhaps 
but proper that his wife should have been ac- 
customed to an out-door life.” 

His father was less inquisitive; but when 
the time came for the chapter from the Bi- 
ble which was always read before evening 
prayers, the vicar observed to Mrs. Clare, ** [ 
think, since Augel has come, that it will be 
more appropriate to read the thirty-first of 
Proverbs than the chapter which we should 
he we had in the usual course of our rez ding. “§ 

‘Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. Clare. ‘* The 
words of King Lemuel ” (she could cite chap- 
ter and verse as well as her husband). ‘* My 
dear son, your father has decided to read us 
the chapter in Proverbs in praise of a virtu- 
ous wife. Weshall not need to be reminded 
to apply the words to the absent one. May 
Heaven shield her in all her ways!” 

The domestic lectern was taken out from 
the corner and set in the middle of the fire- 
place, the Bible opened upon it; the two old 
servants came in, and Angel’s father be gan 
to read at the tenth verse of the aforesaid 
chapter 

““*Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies. She riseth, 
while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household. She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She 
perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her 
candle goeth not out by night. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eat- 
eth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all.’” 

When prayers were over, his mother said: 
“I could not help thinking how very aptly 
that chapter your dear father read applied, 
in some of its particulars, to the woman you 
have chosen. The perfect woman, you see, 
was a working woman; not an idler, not a 
fine lady; but one who used her hands and 
her head and her heart for the good of oth- 
ers. ‘Her children arise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but she excelleth them all.’ Well, I wish I 
could have seen her, Angel. Since she is 
pure, she would have been refined enough 
for me.” 

Clare could bear this no longer. His eyes 
were full of tears, which seemed like drops 
of molten lead. He bade a quick good-night 
to these sincere and simple souls whom he 
loved so well; who knew neither the world, 
the flesh, nor the devil in their own hearts; 
only as’ something vague and external to 
themselves. He went to his own chamber. 

His mother followed him, and tapped at 
his door. Clare opened it to discover her 
standing w ithout, with anxious eyes. 

‘* Angel,” she asked, ‘ ‘is there something 
wrong that you go away sosoon? Iam quite 
sure you are not yourself.” 

‘I am not, quite, mother, 

‘*About her? Now, my son, I know it is 
that—I know it is about her. Have you 
quarrelled in these three weeks?” : 

Angel’s position was trying. 
wish to deceive his kind mother; 
hoodwink her in anything. On the other 
hand, he felt that his wife’s revelation was 
absolutely sacred. To nobody had he the 
right to divulge an accent of it 

* We have not exactly quarreiled,” 
* But we have had a difference—” 

‘Angel—is she a young woman whose 
history will bear investigation?” With a 
mother’s instinct Mrs. Clare had put her 
finger on the kind of trouble that would 
cause such a disquiet as seemed to agitate 
her son.” 

‘* She is perfect,” he replied. 

‘““Then never mind the rest. After all, 
there are few purer things in nature than a 
simple country maid. Any crudeness of 
manner which may offend your more edu- 
cated sense at first, will, [ am sure, disappear 
under the influence of your companionship 
and tuition.’ 

This terrible sarcasm of blind magnanim- 
ity brought home to Clare the gloomy per- 
ception that he had utterly wrecked his ca- 
reer by this marriage, which had not been 
among his early thoughts after the disclosure. 
True, on his own account he cared very lit- 
tle about his career; but he had wished to 
make it at least a respectable one on account 
of his parents and brothers. And now, as he 
looked into the candle, its flame dumbly ex- 
pressed to him that it was made to shine on 
sensible people, and that it abhorred lighting 
the face of a dupe and a failure. When he 
pulled up his blind to look out at the night, 
the familiar objects were there in shape truly, 
but they had put on new aspects. The shrubs 
rubbing on the adjoining wall scraped forth 
the statement: ‘‘This is what you have 
brought us to. We were planted to give 
pleasure to serene and thankful eyes, not to 
be blighted by ill-omened rays from yours.” 

When his agitation had cooled, he would 
be at moments incensed with his poor wife 
for causing a situation in which he was 
obliged to practise deception on his parents, 
He almost talked to her in his anger, as if she 
had been in theroom. And then her cooing 
voice, plaintive in expostulation, disturbed 
the darkness, the velvet touch of her lips 
passed over his brow, and he could distin- 
guish in the air the warmth of her breath. 








” 


said he. 


He did not 
he hated to 


he said 
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This night the woman of his belittling 
deprecations was thinking how great and 
good her husband was. ‘While over them 
both there hung a deeper shade than the 
shade which Angel Clare perceived, namely, 
the shade of his own limitations. With all 
his attempted independence of judgment, 
this advanced man was yet the slave to cus- 
tom and conventionality, No prophet had 
told him, and he was not prophet enough to 
tell himself, that essentially this young wife 
of his was as deserving of the praise of King 
Lemue. .as any other woman endowed with 
the same dislike of evil, her moral value hav- 
ing to be reckoned not by achievement but 
by tendency. Moreover, the figure near at 
hand suffers on such occasions, because it 
shows up its sorriness without shade; while 
vague figures afar off are honored, in that 
their distance makes artistic virtues of their 
stains. In considering what Tess was not, 
he overlooked what she was, and that the in- 
complete can be more than the complete. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XIIL—THE FAMILY HEARTH-STONE. 


’O room in the home so perfectly typifies 
iN the communism of a family, the true 
uniting in diversity of the individuals, as the 
sitting-room. It is the centre of the social 
life of the household. It is ‘“‘ mother’s room.” 
There she is oftenest found in her moments 
of leisure, ready to hear, to sympathize, to 
console, and to advise. Here the father frol- 
ics with his children; here they listen to 
song and story read aloud; here the trou- 
bles of the day dwindle and disappear, or are 
softened and lessened by united sympathiz- 
ing and soothing surroundings; here nuts and 
mild jokes are cracked, and rosy apples and 
fragrant oranges lend their flavor and juicy 
richness to the homely scene, while without 
the wind blows, the rain falls, or the snow 
flies. 

To make this room the ideal hearth-stone, 
its furnishings should contain elements that 
appeal to the tastes and pursuits of each of 
the members of the household. There 
should be room, if possible, for favorite 
chairs and for shelves or book-cases, and 
tables for each one’s choice of books and pa- 
pers, and for undisturbed corners and cozy 
nooks, if each has only a chair and footstool, 
or portion of a drawer, or a curtained shelf. 
Places where the studious, the ambitious, or 
the thoughtful can work out their pet proj- 
ects, or keep safely their treasured plans 
and possessions, ready for the sudden inspi- 
ration or the industrious mood, which quite 
as often seizes one amid the family chatter 
as in the solitude of one’s own room. To 
secure all this will require considerable out- 
lay as well as much unselfish thought on the 
part of the home-maker. The outlay, how- 
ever, can usually be modified, adding pur- 
chases from time to time as family growth 
and taste may show them to be desirable. 
Indeed, the true furnishing of such a room, 
after a certain point, must be a matter of 
growth. Given the bare bones of chairs, 
carpets, tables, and curtains, the rounded 
form and vigorous expression of the sitting- 
room must grow out of the mental and mor- 
al life of the family, grow out of that social, 
intellectual, and spiritual food on which the 
family feeds. Of course furnishing selected 
with this aim in view will be as varied as 
families are, for what expresses comfort and 
gives help and solace to one family would 
be tiresome, inane, or comfortless in others. 
Each home writes its own history sooner or 
later in its furnishings and arrangements. 
Even straitened means—that oft-berated 
foe of family luxury — cannot prevent the 
telling of thé tale. “Year by year slips by; 
purchase after purchase is made; chapter 
after chapter is written. What we most de- 
sire we bend our circumstances to secure, 
and therefore the home does express in the 
long-run what we are and what we feel. This 
being true, let us not be impatient; let us 
proceed thoughtfully, unselfishly, and care- 
fully, that our home centre may not express 
sordid lives, ungenerous natures, or narrow 
minds. 

The home is for the family and not the 
world, and there should never be a moment’s 
hesitancy if narrow means compel the fur- 
nishing of but one room—a parlor or a sitting- 
room. Let the sitting-room come first. It 
should never, on the other hand, be the re- 
ceptacle of broken-down or useless drawing- 
room furnishings. Good plain articles which 
are yet honorable in their strength and use- 
fulness can frequently be put into the sit- 
ting-room when the state of the family 
finances has allowed something handsomer 
to be bought for the drawing-room. Too 
often the sitting-room receives but rickety 
tables,cracked ornaments, spotted upholstery, 
and chairs whose springs are warped out of 
any comfort-giving properties they may once 
have possessed. So, in bringing any furni- 
ture from the parlor to the sitting-room, let 
the housewife see-to it first that it is restored 
to strength and rendered clean and inviting 
in all ways. ‘The best is good enough for 
my own,” should be her watchword, not 

‘Anything for us, and our finest for our 
callers.” 

Again, the hard-wood or parquet floors 
with a warm large rug and smaller ones 
scattered around in neato places is the best 
floor coverings for the sitting-room. These 


floors have been described in a previous chap- 
ter, as wel] as the rugs,so mere mention of 
them is sufficient. It a carpet must be used, 
a body Brussels is the most serviceable; and 
one whose coloring is neither light nor very 
dark, and whose design ‘‘does not rise up 
and strike,” will give the most lasting sat- 
isfaction. Next to the Brussels, the in- 
grain may be chosen. It should be well 
lined throughout, and carefully laid. Extra 
breadths of carpet lining placed where the 
wear will be heaviest add greatly to the du- 
rability of any carpet, especially to that of 
ingraim. If an old carpet must be used, it 
should be carefully cleaned, ripped apart, 
and remade, so as to bring the least worn 
parts in the centre of the room, and to place 
the shabby spots in retirement in the corners 
or under large pieces of furniture. 

The coloring of the wall, whether by means 
of paper, paint, or kalsomine, should be made 
to harmonize with the carpet, repeating or 
contrasting with its lightertone. ‘The wood- 
work is best treated when it is simply left 
with its natural color and grain brought out 
and protected with acoat of shellac. Cherry 
and walnut are the most satisfactory of stains, 
and if paint is used almost any color is bet- 
ter than white, which shows every finger mark 
and every worn spot. 

In the selection of draperies the housewife 
should be chary. Such a room needs some 
adornment, to be sure, but these airy, grace- 
ful trifles are a vexation when more than 
sparingly used ina sitting-room. They gath- 
er dust and lint to a fearful extent in a con- 
stantly used room. Where there are plenty 
of house-maids there can be plenty of draper- 
ies with hygienic safety; not every woman 
can give the time daily to the slow fussy task 
of dusting each textile fold and loop. But 
whatever draperies are chosen, let them be 
thoroughly good of their kind. In the fam- 
ily sitting-room the sunlight must stream and 
the fresh breezes blow; but these bring de- 
struction to poor fabrics and fading dyes. 

A fireplace or coal grate is an important 
part of good cheer, and is the best ventilator, 
and should be in every sitting-room if pos- 
sible. The furnishings of a fireplace are the 
andirons, fender, screen, stand of tongs, shov- 
el and poker, and the brush and bellows. A 
complete set of these in brass will often cost 
$50, while a less elaborate set can be bought 
for half that sum. Each article can be bought 
singly, and the outlay be thus made gradu- 
ally. 

Wrought-iron andirons are from $3 to $5, 
and the fenders from $5 75 to $11. Nickel 
fire-sets are of medium price, while the brush 
and bellows, sold together, are from $4 to 
$7. Brass coal vases are from $5 to $14, 
and brass scuttles are from $5 to $7. Coal 
vases of japanned metal are from $2 to $7 50. 
These vases are designed for the use of can- 
nel-coal, which comes in large lumps, and 
is placed on the fire with tongs, but they are 
awkward to pour the usual hard or soft coal 
from. Bronzed-iron fire stands are $2 50 
a set, and are sufficiently good for the ordi- 
nary home. Baskets to hold wood for a fire- 
place are from $3 to $6. 

When a fire on the hearth alone will not 
heat the room sufficiently, and there is no 
furnace or steam heat to be relied on in cold 
snaps, it is better to have a good stove. It is 
never healthy or comfortable to be chilly, 
and when one is cheated into half-warmth 
by a hearth fire one joins heartily with the 
Western poet who sang, “ The land of stoves 
and sunshine is good enough for me.” Cy- 
lindrical stoves take up the least room, and 
sell from $3 50 to $15, while the art square 
stoves are more ornate in design, and cost 
from $8 to $75. The linings of these stoves 
are cast iron, which is the best, and even the 
lowest-priced stoves are fitted with all the 
ingenious dampers. 

A couch for the sitting-room, well up- 
holstered in raw silk, will | cost $10 to $35; 
one covered with a Turkish rug, $16 to $35; 
and a cretonne-covered couch costs $10 to 
$15. These prices seem high, but such a 
piece of furniture gets severe wear, and it is 
poor economy to buy a couch or lounge that 
is not ‘‘ well sprung.” Velvet is the durable 
fabric for upholstery, but raw silk is the 
most used for re-covering furniture. It has 
but little silk in it, however, being a mixture 
of wool and cotton, and costs from 45 cents 
to $1 25 a yard. Jute is a strong, cheap 
fabric, but it fades badly. Both raw silk 
and jute come fifty inches in width. 

A ‘‘set” of furniture is neither desirable 
nor fashionable, and in the miscellaneous 
furnishings so common now none are more 
comfortable and lighter than those of rattan 
or reed. An arm-chair in rattan costs from 
$5 to $10, while smaller chairs are from $3 to 
$8, and sofas $10 to $20. These all need cush- 
ions of velvet, silk, or cretonne, which add 
to the gay aspect of the room. The mother’s 
comfort is added to if some one buys for her 
a pretty work or sewing table, which sells as 
low as $5. A large table with billiard-cloth 
top makes an excellent centre table, around 
which all can gather. Such a one costs $12, 
while a table with folding top costs $14. 
Smaller tables of oak or cherry can be 
bought for $4, but in this room the table 
should be at least four feet square. 

Cushions for foot-rest should not be for- 

gotten, but they are usually of home manu- 
facture. The substitutes offered by the shops 
are hassocks. These are made of either 
tapestry or velvet carpeting, and good ones 
cost $1. Cheaper ones are poorly made and 
filled with shavings, which soon leak through 
the seams, for hassocks are not lined. 
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co TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mrs. L. C.—Make your bell skirt three yards and 
a quarter wide at the foot and slope off twenty-seven 


inches at the top of the back seam, thus taking out a 


yard and a half of fulness. A Breton jacket extends 
ten or twelve inches below the waist, is even all 
around, and opens to show a vest about ten inches 


wide. Adda black velvet peasant waist to the 
cloth dress. Cnt the skirt in bell shape, 
top pass above the edges of the short 
have. 

SISKRYON awe think not, 

Mus. E. P. We do not issue cut patterns. You 
can easily ans from the Supplement the apron pat- 
tern you admire, 

S. E. A.—Thickly repped Muscovite 
line, and broc ades with satir 
silk dresses in preference t 

Suusoriser.—Get plain color tor y 
cloak. Light tan is popular, and dark 
much worn. Get white cloth or re 

SUK for your reception dress, and make it 

ond model illustrated on page 808 of Baz 
Trim with brown fur or feathers 
chiffon for the vest. 

Mus. H. F. C.—Get pale 


black 
and let the 
yaeque you now 


silk, soft benga- 


devas te slack 











and use 


violet-tinted cloth or else 





Muscovite silk for a gown to wear ata city wedding, 
and make by the design just suggested to * Sub- 
scriber. Point-lace fichus are ag worn draped on 
the bodice. For your daughter of “fit teen yeu t 


cadet blue camel’s-hair, and make with a peasant waist 
of velvet edged with passementerie. 

Prrecexep.—Get black plush for a cape to your 
coat, made like the Charles IX. wrap illustrated in 
Bazar No. 41. Use tan or gray cloth for a guimpe and 
sleeves, with a peasant waist of your blue velvet and 
bell skirt of the silk. 

ReNa.—Get spangled galloon to bris 
Henrietta cloth dress for the younger 
some repped silk—either Muscovite or ben 
the black cashmere dress of the lady 
years. 

* GRATITUDE. 





galitie— 
of forty-five 
"—Use 


ussels net ov 


ck tulle or Br 








blac k satin surah for a masquerade dress to 1 nt 

*Night.” Sew silver s; es on the waist anc 8 
Have a high full waist gathered into a peasant bodice 
of silk or velvet bordered with spangics. The full 
skirt reaches to the ankles. Low shoes of black Suede 
also spangied are worn with black silk stockings. A 
spangled tulle veil is fastened on by a silver crescent 





and a wand with a crescent at the top Is carried tn the 
hand. Write “Tea at four o'clock ” on your cards, and 
enclose your friend's card 

N. M. 8.—l'o cool and whiten the hands, wash in 
almond meal dissolved in warm water, and rab when 
dry with lemon juice. Do this at bedtime, an id sleep 





in soft leather gloves two or t 
clean brass, use fine brick-du 


ee sizes too large. ‘lo 
L moistened with 





emon 


juice. 

Mus, D. A. E.—A black silk dress with chiffon trim- 
ming worn with diamond jewelry will be suitable for 
you after having worn mourning so long. We do not 
inake purchases for ourreaders. Send to an 
for a catalogue of etchings, etc. 

Puytuns.—Put a bias band of black or of terra cotta 
benguline at the foot of the skirt to i 
the visitor were a relative or intimate friend he might 
be requested to carve; oth rwise the 


art dealer 


ngthen it. 





hostess 







perform the service, or have it done before the food is 
broug ag! to table. 
Mus. D.—The han sleeves and collar w 
arket very handsome 


make “5 £ 
W.M 





B. r for removing tea stains, 
Consult a jeweller abont disposing of your Cases 
silver. 
H. H.—Submit your questions to the editors of the 
Critic, or some other purely literary paper 
th ot the drab shade of the cas 





-Get ladies’ clo 
nple you enclose to com 
silk in the way shown in the 





e wilh you 
first illustration on 








808 of Bazar No. 43. ‘Yo use with the | 
have, get black velvet for a coat made by the last ¢ 
sign on the page just mentioned. 

E. K. O.—Get large-repped bengaline for a wide vest 
revers, and coat skirt to piece ont the black and white 


barred silk waist, Use very narrow jet beading ont 
edge of the coat skirt, and wider jet galloon to conceal 
the join to the waist, also as a Coilar and cuffs. 

A. J. B.—Trousers are put on boys earlier than they 
were formerly, some mothers preferring them to kilts 
for well-grown boys of four or five years, 

Comrort.—Afghans of dark rich plush, of cloth, of 
fur, and the Italian silk blankets, are used as well us 
those “ crocheted wools 






Mrs. P.—Use either velvet or brocade for a coat in 
re Ra a your black silk made like that ated 
on the third figure on page 808 of Bazar No. 43. T'wo 


bias folds or a flounce of the new material may trim 
the edge of the silk skirt. The sample of your daugh- 
ter’s dress failed to reach ns. 

.—Use canvas pads, or else those of cambric 
Do not risk removing a soft mole 
without consuiting a Lagdane- pepe Boys” wear under 
their kilts short trousers made of the material of the 

kilt, and a flannel petticoat also if more warmth is 
needed, The trousers reach to the knee, are opened 
on the side, and have button- y which they 
buttoned to the same waist that holds the kilt. 

F. H. 8.—Get smooth faced cloth of the popular 
ashes-of-roses shade—a pinkish drab—and make your 
dress by the third model given on page 808 of Baza 
No. 43. For the pretty coat use dahlia or reddish plam 
velvet. Use the black gros grain for 
with a fancy coat of brocade 
green ground nearly covered wi 
the coat front merely a round w: 
adding a coat skirt only in the bac ttaching 
passementerie of the two colors. The black satin you 
have could also make a pretty coat bodie e opening on 
a full plastron and under-sleeves of spangied net or 
chiffon of some becoming shade of pink or yellow 
Get a small capote of the velvet used with your clot 
gown. 

Jutia.—The bride’s mother enters just before the 
bridal party. For a menw and other hints about 
conducting weddings, consult Bazar No, 46 of Vol. 
XXIIL. 

F.Lorenor.—The bridemaids precede the bride to the 
altar, and the first bridemaid holds the bridal an 
while the ring is being put on. At the 
bridemuids stand near tne bride, and a in 
taining the guests, who are presented to them bs the 
ushers immediately after they have congratulated the 
bride and groom. 

Mrs. R.—Combine olive green Bedford cord with 
your brown velvet. Make a bell skirt and sleeves of 
the wool goods, and use the velvet in the way broca 
is employed in the first dress ilinstrated on page $08 of 
Bazar No. 43. Get cadet blue cloth with an edging of 
brown fur for your little girl's cloak. Have a large 
shirred bonnet of silk of the same color. Her flanuel 
skirts should be white. You do not make your ques- 
tions about her dresses quite pls ain. 

Capvime.—Inquiry among your friends, and advertis- 
ing would aid you in obtaining a position as Compan- 
ion. 

Greenwiou.—Address Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York city. 

M. E. J.—Pine-needle pillows are more for ornament 
and the pleasant perfume they cast about than for use. 
The only decoration snitable for your narrow hall will 
be some nnframed etchings and prints fastened flat 
upon the wall. A few mirrors in very flat frames 
would be a great help to widen the hall in effect. 

J. L.—Use the full name in addressing a letter—Mr. 
John Jones. The Mr. ismore American than the Esq 
therefore better taste when applied to an American In 
his own country. Write your address at the head of 
your letter, the date at the end. F 

Graterut Corersronpent.—You can get nothing 
prettier or richer-looking for the covers you want thar n 
velours. Have dotted muslin for your curtains, with 
the pale India silk against the sash. P 

Boston.—Leave cards only for such receptions. 
When the husband attends an affair which his wife 
does not attend, he will naturally carry her card. No; 
the card of the husband should have only a narrow 
black border, 











holies Db are 





a skirt to wear 
that has a blue, red, « 

black fignres. Make 
st lapped 10 » the left, 
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DINNER OR RECEPTION 
TOILETTE. 

Tt princesse gown and the guimpe are 

decided features of new toilettes. To 
combine them in one dress is the latest nov- 
elty for afternoon reception dresses, and for 
very handsome tea gowns. An claborate 
dress of this design shown by our illustration 
has a princesse tunic of aubergine velvet, with 
guimpe, tablier, and sleeves of white crépe 
de Chine embroidered with yellow silks of 
several shades. The ample train is of ivory 
white peau de soie. The pleated tablier and 
the train are mounted on a foundation skirt 
of white silk. The crépe guimpe is pleated 
to a collar band of the embroidery, and ex- 
tends to the waist alike in front and back. 
A fan-shaped plastron of embroidery is pleat- 
ed in at the waist line, and crossed by a flat 
band at the top. The corsage of the velvet 
tunic frames the plastron in two revers that 
flare in a new way over the shoulders, and 
descend in the back more closely to the fig- 
ure; these revers are cut separate, and sewed 
to the corsage. A short dart and one of 
great length are in each front of the princesse 
gown. The back has short side forms and 





SCHOOL FROCK. 





PARTY 


FROCK. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


DINNER OR RECEPTION 


HOUSE DRESS. 


long middle-back forms, the latter parting at 
the top of the train. Carved clasps are set 
at the waist line. The full sleeves have soft 
drooping drapery at the top, and are gather- 
ed into deep close cuffs that are richly em- 
broidered. 

Tea gowns made by this model are of 
mauve cloth with paler lilac crépe, also résé- 
da green camel’s-hair over pink crépe de 
Chine. 


GIRLS’ WINTER FROCKS. 

q\HESE new designs for girls’ winter frocks 
i are of warm woollen stuffs—cashmere, 
camel’s-hair, cloth, and the fleecy rough-fin- 
ished fabrics. They include models for dress- 
es for all hours of the day —a quaint little 
morning dress, a simple frock for school, 
some afternoon dresses, and a charming little 
party gown. The Oxford guimpe with its 
Jarge collar is also shown, and there is a warm 
furred cloak and cap to match. We are in- 
debted for these models to the courtesy of 
the Children’s Dressmaking Company. 

A house dress fashioned like a Watteau 
wrapper is worn in the morning by girls of 








TOILETTE. 








EARLY 


ITALIAN CLOAK. 


six to ten years. Cashmere, crépon, or flan- 
nel is the material, with waist lining of sat- 
teen. For a girl of six years two breadths 
and a half of material (cashmere width) are 
gathered to a round collar-like yoke fitted by 
shoulder seams. The straight sleeves half a 
yard wide are gathered at the top and to a 
wristband, Velvet ribbon two inches wide 
is set in a point in the back just below the 
yoke, then drawn down to the front, and 
fastened under a rosette. To complete this 
pretty dress,a wide round collar and cuffs of 
nainsook are worn. They are doubled of the 
material, and edged with a frill two inches 
wide that may be hem-stitched. 

A comfortable cloak for girls of four to 
eight years is of ladies’ cloth warmly lined, 
with fur trimming, tan, cadet blue, or réséda 
green cloth trimmed with brown mink or 
beaver, or else with the fleecy Mongolian 
fur—white, black, or. colored—to match the 
cloth. The yoke is shellow and pointed, the 
high collar-is a straight band covered with 
fur, and full bishops’ sleeves fall on deep 
cuffs edged with fur. Braces of the cloth 
cross in the back below the yoke, and lap in 
front at the waist line. The soft-crowned 
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Florentine cap is bordered with fur, and has 
a pompon of ostrich feathers with an aigrette 
in the centre. 

School frocks of cashmere, vigogne, or of 
plaid wool for girls of eight to fourteen years 
have a widely belted waist invisibly hooked 
under the front gathers, and a full gathered 
skirt. The waist is gathered below the throat, 
and under the belt in front and back. The 
skirt of three breadths of double-width goods 
(for girls of twelve years) is gathered to the 
waist permanently. A separate belt, reach- 
ing almost to the armpits in corselet fashion, 
is well lined and may be whaleboned, and is 
nearly covered with rows of black soutache; 
it is laced in front through eyelet-holes. The 
sleeves are shirred to a ruffle at the wrist, 
and rows of braid are set on the shirring. 
The turned-over collar is also trimmed with 
braid. 

A lovely little frock for parties or dancing- 
school for girls of six to twelve years is of 
wash silk, pink, mauve, or blue, with white 
stripes. The low full corsage is belted with 
velvet of darker shade than the ground of 
the silk, or else with black, and is trimmed 
with a very full frill of white lace or of chif- 
fon with scalloped edge. It is worn over a 





AFTERNOON FROCK. 
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guimpe of white crépe de Chine gathered at 
neck and wrists without trimming. The striped 
elbow sleeves are also untrimmed, being simply 
The ribbon velvet bow on the hair 
matches the belt in color. 


corded. 


Fig. 4.—Back VIEW or 
ELDERLY Lapy, Fia. 1. 


and black stock 
ings 

An afternoon 
frock for large girls 
is of ashes-of-rose 
cashmere, with plas- 
tron of réséda green 
crépe, and trimming 
of black braid edged 
with = gold. The 
belted waist is pleat- 
ed alike in front and 
back, and is also cut 
down at the top in 
the back as well as 
front. Revers fol- 
lowing the edge of 
the plastron are of 
the cashmere trim- 
med with braid. 
This design is made 
in darker colors for 
school dresses, such 
as royale blue cash- 
mere with bright red 
plastron, or green 
wool with golden 
brown plastron of 
surah or of crépon. 

The dress with an 
Oxford guimpe has 
several new features, 
It. is a_ sleeveless 
wool gown with 
round waist, coat 
tabs, and a full skirt 
that is box-pleated 
in front to give the 
effect of a redingote. 
The waist laps in 
front, and may be 
trimmed with large 
black buttons to 
match the black 
braid on the coat 
tabs. The guimpe 
has a chemisette or 
else rows of em- 
broidery at the 
throat. The striped 
Oxford or cotton 
Cheviot sleeves are 
sewed permanently 
inthe guimpe. The 
large fichu-collar of 
the striped cotton is 
separate, and is 
basted on the dress 
bodice so that it can 
be easily removed to 
be washed. A ruffle 
of white embroid- 
ered cambric is the 
trimming. 


Reception Toi- 
lettes, 

HE model illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 
is a princesse dress 
of heliotrope satin 
duchesse and velvet. 
The front opens 
with velvet revers 
on a tablier which 
is slightly draped in 





my 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Low black shoes 


the waist part, and is embroidered at the 
foot of the skirt. The revers of the front 
continue over the shoulders, and merge 
into two bands of velvet which meet at 
the waist in the back and spread apart 


DRESS FOR 





VELVET BONNET. 


dion-pleated. 


below, extending the full length of the 
train. The full sleeves are banded with 
velvet along the inner seam and at the 
edge, and terminate in frills of lace Fig. 5.—-FRonT 
matching that at the throat. Dri 
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RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror ELDERLY LaDy. 
[See Fig. 4.] DREss. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s 


Fig. 3.—BENGALINE Dress witH STEEL EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 5.] 


lady’s gown Fig. 2. 
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Pale green surah is the material of the young 
‘The short skirt is accor 
rhe bodice consists of a pea- 
sant bodice of dark green velvet, filled out by 
a pleated guimpe of surah with a high velvet 
standing collar, and baving full surah slceves 


View oF BENGALINE 


ss 





FIG 


2 
oO 


which are tucked at 
the wrist. The vel 
vet bodice is em 
broidered in gold, 
und buttoned on the 
left side. 

Old-blue bengaline 
of two shades is used 
for the dress Fig. 3, 
with embroidery in 
bright and tarnished 
steel The skirt is 
of the lighter silk. 
The front is slashed 
on either side, and 
a pale blue chiffon 
pleating is let in at 
the foot; the seam 
above is embroider- 
ed. The Louis Qua 
torze coat is in the 
darker shade, with 
the fronts opening 
on a vest of the light 
er, Which has em 
broidered coat skirts 
and scarf draperies 
of chiffon The 
sleeves are pleated to 
deep cuffs with a 
narrow velvet revers 
at the wrist, and the 
collar and hip flaps 
are of velvet 


Velvet Bonnet. 
i he small capote 
is of red velvet. 
A row of large cut 
jet be ads finishes the 
edge Two - shell 
pins with cut jet 
heads are thrust 
crosswise into the 
velvet. Wired loops 
and ends of black 
lace trim the back. 
The strings are of 
narrow black velvet 
ribbon. 


Portrait of 
a Dutch Lady. 
See illustration on front 
page. 

yey = ture is one 

of the many por- 
traits painted by 
Bartholomew van 
der Helst, who lived 
in the seventeenth 
century, and gained 
some celebrity as a 
portrait - painter at 
Amsterdam. Very 
litle is known of 
him, except that he 
had some part in 
founding the Paint 
ecs’ Guild at Amster 
dam, and that he had 
only one son, who, 
as a portrait-painter, 
was by no means the 
equal of his father. 
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In the museum at Amsterdam is the most 
celebrated of this artist’s works—a canvas 
representing the banquet given in commem- 
oration of the Peace of Miinster in 1648, and 
containing thirty-five life-like portraits of 
burghers. He also painted a portrait of 
Paul Potter, which is to be seen at the Hague. 
This portrait of an unknown Dutch lady isa 
very fine specimen of his work, and is the 
property of Sir Edward H. Bunbury, Bart. 
It was exhibited at the Exhibition of Works 
by the Old Masters in the early spring of 
1891, at Burlington House, London. 


A SOUL ABOVE SKITTLES. 


A farce in One Act. 

BY W. G. van TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
CHARACTERS REPRESENTED: 
Proressor Manovs Mutt, F.R.S., a celebrated savant. 

Lester Lisp (his niece), a guardian angel. 

Jaox Mutu (his son), a victim of circumstances. 

Mrs. Weaturry (his cook), a person of consequence, 

Josern, a footman. 

Scene.—7he library in Professor Mull’s house, 

No. 26, Portland Place. 

Professor Mull is discovered writing at a large 
table strewn with books and papers, He is sit- 
ting so as to present only his right profile to the 
view of the audience. 

Prof. M. (speaking to himself), And that 
added to the square root of the distance—um 
—um (setiing down some rapid calculalions)—we 
get x equal to mass, which, multiplied by 
volume, gives us—um—um—um— 

Enter Jack Muli, L., disguised as a footman, 

and carrying a card on a salver, 

Jack. A lady, sir. (Suddenly.) Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! Well, by Jove! if this isn’t— Ho! 
ho! ho! 

[Sinks into a chair, and continues to laugh 
immoderately. 

Prof. M. (looking up engrily). Jupiter To- 
nans! is the fellow out of Lis senses? Leave 
the room, and my service, at once! 

Jack (endeavoring to collect himself). Indeed, 
sir, I meant no— (With a fresh explosion of 
mirth. Hatha!ha! It'll killme. Ho! ho! 

| Exit, ee still laughing. 

Prof. M. (looking after him). Doesn’t seem 
to be drunk. Couldn't have been reading 
Punch on the sly. Strange; very strange. 
( Turning over his papers abstractedly, ) The 
logarithm of 64—um— What is the loga- 
rithm of 64? [ Resumes his calculations. 

Enter Joseph, L., with card. 

Jos. Lady, sir, to see you. 

[ Assumes an expression of intense gravity, 

Prof. M. (abstractedly). What's that? (dee- 
suming his work.) Ah! Lhaveitnow. Raising 
y to the nth power, we get—um—um— 

” [Figures away with great rapidity. 

Jos, (extending salver). Card, sir. 

[ Smothers a laugh by coughing loudly. 

Prof. M. (sternly). Be very careful of that 
cough, Joseph. It may carry you off. A 
card, you say? 

[ Lays it down without looking at it, and begins 
his calculations again, 

Jos, (desperately). Is there any answer, sir? 

[Stuffs his handkerchief in his mouth. 

Prof. M. (excitedly). Newton, La Place, and 
all the rest of them are idiots, numskulls, 
beetle-heads. The demonstration is perfect, 
complete. 

Jos. (pushing the card forward). Card, sir. 

[ Goes into silent convulsions of mirth behind 
the fire-screen, 

Prof. M. (picking it up absently). Card ? 
(Reads.) ‘‘Miss Leslie Lisle’ — um — don’t 
know the name. (Suspiciously.) Now, then, 
Joseph, is anything wrong with you? 

Jos. (with a great effort). Northen, sir; nor- 
then at all. | Chokes. 

Prof. M. (warningly). Be very careful, Jo- 
seph, very careful. 

Jos. Yes, sir; and what shall I say, sir ? 

Prof. M. Bhow her in. 

[ Zurns to his papers again. 

Jos. Very good, sir, (Hxploding.) Oh,Lor’! 

[ Exit quickly, L. 
Enter Leslie, L. 

Les, (advancing to table). Well, are you not 
going to speak to me? 

Prof. M. (rising). I beg pardon, but—er— 
er—perlaps you came about the washing? 

[ Absent-mindedly sticks the card behind his 
ear, and gazes attentively at the penholder 
in his hand. 

Les. Why, don’t you know me ? 

vot. M. (trying to collect himself). Your face 

is very familiar—very familiar; but really I 

don't—er— 

Les. \'m Leslie. 

Prof. M. (vaguely). You don’t say so! Well, 
this is a surprise! 

Les. Uncle Mark, don’t you recognize your 
own niece, Leslie Lisle? (She takes his face 
between her hands and kisses him, and then starts 
and looks at him attentively.) What have you 
been doing to yourself? Well, if ever— 
(She goes off into a gale of laughter.) Forgive 
me, uncle, but you look too funny for words. 

Prof. M. (stiffly). I beg your pardon, but 
perhaps you will be seated, and tell me how 
I can serve you. My time is very valuable. 

[ Zurns to his desk. 

Les. Now, uncle, that is really too bad of 

you. (Coming closer.) I’m Leslie, Leslie, you 
ave. 

Prof. M. (turning). Bless me! why didn’t 
you say so before? (Kissing her.) This is a 
delightful surprise, my dear child. Uthought 
you were in Philadelphia. How is your fa- 
ther? 

Les. (reproachfully), Father died, you know, 


~ 


in “76. 
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Prof. M. (starting). wy, so he did, so he 
did. I remembered it distinctly at the time. 
It was very sad. 

Les, Didn’t you get my letter saying I was 
coming? 

Prof. M. Of courseI did. Here it is now. 

[ Picking it up from the table. 

Tes, Yes, and unopened. 

Prof. M. So it is. No wonder I didn’t 
know you were coming. Never mind that, 
my dear, but sit down; sit down, and tell me 
all about yourself at once. Why, I haven’t 
seen you for a whole month. What have 
you been doing, where are you now, and 
(picking up a paper and running his eye over it) 
how is your excellent father? 

Les, (smartly). He's still dead. (Taking the 
paper from him.) Uncle Mark, you are hope- 
less, more absent-minded than ever. 

Prof. M. Absent-minded! I, absent-mind- 
ed? Why, my dear child, I have been going 
to a specialist, and I’m cured. 

Les, Cured! 

Prof. M. Let me see, what was I saying? 
(Reflects.) Ol yes, cured. Certainly I’m 
cured. Everybody is talking about it. 

Tes. Indeed! 

Prof. M. It’s the most remarkable thing of 
the kind ever known. I manage the house 
now, with Weatherby’s aid, do all the mar- 
keting, attend to the accounts, and have even 
dispensed with my valet. (Proudly.) I 
shaved myself this morning. 

Les. So you did. Ha, ha! You are cer- 
tainly cured, Uncle Mark. Look! 

| She picks up a hand-mirror, and holds it in 
Sront of him. Prof. Mull turns and it 
is seen that exactly one-half of his face 
has been clean shaven and the rest left wn- 
touched. 

Prof. M. (regarding himself). Dear! dear! 
how very unusual! Do you—er—notice 
anything peculiar about me, Leslie? 

Les. And yet you think you can take care 
of yourself, you dear, foolish old thing! 

[ Kisses him. 
Enter Joseph, L., with a package. 

Jos. From Cutter & Snip, sir. [ Ezit, L. 

Les. (examining it). What is all this? Lav- 
ender waistcoat! Pearl trousers! 

Prof. M. Vm sure I don’t know. Little 
present from my tailor, perhaps. 

Les. Nonsense. Here’s the bill, $44 60. 

Enter Joseph, L., with a package. 

Jos, From Carraway, Seed, & Co., and they 
hope it will be satisfactory, sir. [ Zzit, L. 

Les, (opening it), Uncle Mark! 

Prof. M. (looking up from his books). Well, 
my dear? 

Les. Will you tell me what this is? 

[Pointing to package. 

Prof. M. (examining it carefully). It looks to 
me like lignite—petrified wood, you know— 
incrusted with a heavy limestone deposit. 
Very curious indeed. I must analyze it. 

Les, (scornfully), Lignite! It’s cake! It’s 
wedding cake! 

Prof. M. (losing all interest in it), Oh, it’s 
wedding cake, is it? _ up a book. 

Les. Uncle, do wake up. I want to know 
whose it is? 

Prof. M. (laying down his book with a weary 


‘air). Whose is what? 


Les. (vehemently). The cake! 

Prof. M. Oh, the cake! (Looks it all over 
carefully.) I'm sureI can’t imagine. Maybe 
it’s for the cook. 

Enter Joseph, L., with a parcel. 

Jos. With Mrs. Weatherby’s compliments, 
and is the license ready? 

Prof. M. (springing up). Good gracious! I 
thought it was for to-morrow. 

Jos, Rev. Dr. Cassock to be here at three. 
Kerridge ordered at four. 

Les. (opening parcel), White gloves! Wed- 
ding favors! Package of rice! Uncle 
Mark (shaking him), will you tell me who is 
going to be married? 

Prof. M. Why, I think it must be I. Do 
you remember, Joseph? 

Jos. Yes, sir; it’s you; and many happy 
returns. 

Les. (desperately). But the cake, the wedding 
cake? You told me it was for the cook. 

Prof. M. Joseph, where is the slate? (Jo- 
seph brings forward a slate, which Prof. Mull 
carefully examines.) Why, yes; that’s all right. 
I’m going to marry the cook. Name, Wea- 
therby. Ceremony at half past three. (Zurn- 
ing to his papers.) You'll be there of course, 
Leslie, and—and (sorting over his memoranda) 
your father too, I hope. 

Les, Joseph, you can go. (Joseph ezit, L.) 
Now, uncle, are you really in earnest? 

Prof. M, (looking up). What's that, my dear? 

Les, Are you actually going to marry your 
—your cook? 

Prof. M. Marry my cook? Why, let me 
see; 1 won’t be sure. (Hxamines the slate again.) 
Yes, I believe I am. I always do what’s 
down on the slate for the day. Capital idea 
that. Never forget anything. 

[Lights his pipe, and buries himself again in 
his papers, 

Les, (walking excitedly up and down). This is 
ten thousand times worse than I thought. 
That odious woman! Not content with poi- 
soning Uncle Mark’s mind against his only 
son, and actually driving him out of the 
house, she is now plotting to make herself 
mistress of everything. (Clinching her fist.) 
But she sha'n't do it. Tow old Jack! Llove 
him well enough to do anything to beat her. 
(Crossing to table.) Uncle! 

Prof. M. (without looking up). Yes. 

Jes, Have you considered? 

Prof. M. 1 don’t consider, Leslie; I calcu- 
late, [Proceeds to do so, 

Les, (taking his books and payer's away), Now, 





uncle, you must pay attention to me for a 
moment or two. What about Jack? 

Prof. M. (inquiringly). Jack? 

Les, Yes, Jack, your son. You've cut him 
off, and turned him out of the house. 

Prof. M. Leslie, Jack is an ungrateful and 
disobedient young dog. You mustn’t speak 
of him. He behaved shamefully to Wea- 
therby, who is a most excellent woman and a 
superior cook. 

Les, What did he do? 

Prof. M. (relapsing). What did who do? 

Les, (sharply). Jack. 

Prof. M. (startled). Oh,we were speaking of 
Jack, were we? Why, he complained one 
morning that the biscuits were heavy, and it 
wounded her feelings terribly. 

Les, But don’t you think the punishment 
was rather severe—to be disinherited and 
turned out of doors? 

Prof. M., (thoughtfully). Yes, it does seem 
so. But I remember that at the time Wea- 
therby made it all very plain. 

Les. (indignantly). She is an artful old cat, 
and I hate her. Uncle Mark, do you really 
want to marry her? 

Prof. M. (with alacrity). Certainly not. But 
what can I do? 

[He absent -mindedly puts his pipe in his 
pocket, and stuffs his handkerchief in his 
mouth, 

Les. Don’t do it. There, you’re all on fire! 

[She snatches up a soda-water siphon, and 
plays it on Prof. Mull’s pocket. 

Prof. M. (pulling hard on his handkerchief). 
What an extraordinary cigar! I can’t make 
it draw. (Discovering the mistake.) Good gra- 
cious! Am I out? 

Les. (examining his dressing-gown). Yes, it 
seems to be all over, and loss of life happily 
averted. Were you insured? 

-vof. M. No; the company refused to take 
me as a risk unless I would put in iron shut- 
ters and arrangements for flooding the prem- 
ises in case of an emergency. Now how 
would I look with iron shutters? 

Les. Well, I can tell you there are worse 
things than fire; for instance, being blown up. 

Prof. M. Oh, that’s happened to me several 
times from carrying dynamite loose in my 
pocket. I think I’ve some with me now. 

[ Zukes out a handful of a suspicious-looking 
powder from a pocket. 

Les. (retreating). Put it down at once! How 
can you be so careless? 

Prof. M. Why, Leslie, how foolish! This 
wouldn't go off; it’s too old. Il show you. 

[Picks upta hammer. 

Les, Uncle Mark, if you set that off, I will 
never speak to you again! (Prof. Mull puts 
it away reluctantly.) That’s like a good uncle 
again. Now how would you like to be blown 
up every single day, and two or three times 
aday? Well, you will be if you marry that 
old Weatherby. 

Prof. M. But, Leslie, I’ve promised to do 
so. You wouldn’t have me break my word. 

Les. Supposing that I prevent it without 
that, will you be angry at me? 

Prof. M. My dear child, 1 will bless you 
to the end of my life. 

[ Wipes his eyes carefully on the tail of his 
dressing-gown. 

Les. (gayly). Come, then, it’s a bargain. 
Shake hands. They do so. 
Enter Mrs. Weatherby, L. C. Prof. Mull, in 

great confusion, puts Leslie’s hand in his pocket. 

Mrs. W. Marcus Mull! 

Prof. M. Yes, Mrs. Weatherby; that’s my 
name. Is luncheon ready? 

Mrs. W. Luncheon, indeed! What have 
you got in your pocket? 

Prof. M. (withdrawing his hand, and Leslie’s 
with it). Dear me, this isn’t mine! (Looking 
at it closely.) Why, it’s yours, Leslie. 

[Gives it back to her. Leslie seats herself 
quietly, 

Mrs. W. And, if you please, Mr. M., who is 
this young pusson? 

Prof. M. (with dignity). You forget yourself, 
Weatherby. My niece, Miss Leslie Lisle. 
She will give you directions about dinner. 

Mrs. W. Dinner! You'll get no dinner to- 
day, I can tell you. Three mortial hours, 
Mr. Mull, have } been a-settin’ in the back 
liburry with my orange flowers in ice-water, 
and no license yet. It’s scand’lous, that’s 
what it is! 

Prof. M. (feebly). Ym going for it right 
away, Eliza. Just starting when you came 
in. 

[He picks up a book and walks towards door, 
R.C. Finds himself in a closet, and stands 
there absorbed in his book. 

Mrs. W. (ringing bell furiously). Joseph! 

Enter Joseph, L. 

Mrs. W. (pointing to Prof. Mull). Shave off 
them outrajus whiskers, give him his lunch, 
and see that he goes down town immejitly. 
Jump now! Lively, I say! 

[Joseph leads Prof. Mull of at R. 

Mrs. W. (turning to Leslie). And now, mum, 
what can I do for you? 

Les. (surveying her quietly). So you are go- 
ing to marry my uncle? 

Mrs. W. (defiantly), I be. Somebody’s got 
to take care of him. 

Ies. And do you consider yourself the 
proper person to undertake the charge? 

Mrs. W. (bridling). Proper! I'd have you 
know, mum, that I’m a va and (shaking 
her fist) don’t you forget it! Proper, indeed! 
(Witheringly). Maybe youse a lady too? 

Les, (placidly). No; I’m only a young per- 


son. 

Mrs. W. (scornfully). Upper ‘ousemaid, I 
dessay. 

Lex, To come to business, Mrs. Weatherby, 
what will you tuke to leave the house? 
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Mrs. W. (decisively). When I leaves this 
house it ‘ll be as Mrs. Mull a-riding out in 
the Wictoria for a breather in the park. 

Les, Oh, very well; we won’t argue the 
question, then. You may go. 

Mrs. W. Go! Go where? 

Les. Anywhere. The back library, if you 
choose. Only go. 

Mrs. W. Perhaps you'd like to put me out. 

[Snaps her teeth together viciously, 

Les. (gently). Dou’t bite. Ladies don’t bite. 
Leave the room. 

Mrs. W. (flouncing towards door), Do you 
think I’d stay in it with the likes of you? 
Back liburry, you said. Yes, I’ll go to the 
back liburry. Maybe a lady can wait to be 
married in the back liburry without being 
insulted. Youse a lady! Oh yes, of course. 
Ha! ha! A lady! Oh, my! [ Brit, L. C. 

Les. (springing up). I could not be mistaken 
in that face. It is the very one. Once get 
the evidence, and the game is in my hands. 
Jack must help me in this. I'll send hima 
note at once. (Sits at table and writes a note), 
There, that will do. (Addressing it.) ‘‘ John 
Mull, Esq., Gainsborough Club.” 

[Rings call bel’, 
Joseph enters, R. 

Les, Joseph, this must go at once. Can 
you take it? 

Jos. I’m waiting on Mr. Mull, miss; but 
I'll send it by the other man. 

les, Very well. The answer is to be de- 
livered to me without any delay. (Giving 
him money.) Tam going to my room now, 
but I will be back here in a few minutes. 

Jos. Yes,’m. This way, if you please. 
Thank you. Leslie exit, L. 

Jos, (pulling out a small table, and arranging 
it for luncheon), Lord bless her! she’s a 
thoroughbred, or I don’t know one. Five 
dollars and that smile. Ten dollars ’ud have 
made me her slave for life. 

Enter Jack, L. 

Jos. Now, then, Hennery, look sharp with 
this. 

[Hands him the letter, which Jack coolly 
opens and reads, 

Jos. Well, you are a cool one! 

Jack (aside). [forgot Iwasn’talone. ( Aloud.) 
Usual thing, isn’t it? 

Jos. Certainly, when you know how to do 
it. Now Id ’a’ opened that note over the 
tea-kettle spout, and nobody’s feelings hurt. 

Jack, 1 see my mistake. 

Jos, (loftily). It’s only natural to your eddi- 
cation, Hennery. You lack the finer senser- 
bilities of the true gentleman’s gentleman, 
and, begging your pardon, you ain’t quite 
up to your place. You've been here a week 
now, and yet, I dessay, you couldn’t tell 
within a hundred dollars what the govern- 
or’s income is? 

Jack. No,I couldn't. 

Jos, Or why he never takes sugar in his tea? 

Jack. No. 

Jos, Or which foot he generally stands on 
when he’s making up his mind, or how many 
double - breasted weskits he has, or what 
amount of fancy groceries has come into the 
house since Wednesday? 

Jack, I’m sure I don’t know. 

Jos, Yet those little things are just what 
the Footmen’s Club expect you to know. I 
don’t want to discourage you, Hennery. You 
showed an excellent spirit in tearing open 
that letter as you did, but the hammer-and- 
tongs style is bad form among us. Let me 
have that letter. ( Pastes the envelope carefully 
into place.) There you are. Tell Mr. Jack 
that a ‘bus run over you, and ten to one he 
won't notice a thing. Cut along now. 

Jack, And Miss Lisle, where am I to find 
her? 

Jos. She'll be back here in a quarter of an 
hour. Doosid fine girl that! 

Jack, (coldly). I haven’t noticed. Well, I’m 
off. Much obliged. [ Zeit, L. 

Jos. Well, he is a cool one. (Suddently.) 
Good heavens! (Running to door, L.) Hen- 
nery! I say, Hennery! (Coming back.) Blow 
me if I didn’t forget to read that blessed let- 
ter! That’s one on me. How they would 
larf at the club if the story got around! (A 
noise is heard from Prof. Mull’s room at R.) 
Now, then, what is that infant up to? Wants 
to be fed, I dessay. (Anocking at door, R.) 
Luncheon is ready, sir. 

Prof. Mull enters, R. He is clean-shaven, and is 
in street costume, but he has a towel twisted 
about his neck, his waistcoat is wrong side out, 
and he wears one boot and one carpet slipper. 
He is reading a book, 

Jos. Will you look at the blessed innocent! 
(Arranging his apparel.) And going to be mar- 
ried this very afternoon. Cruelty to children, 
I calls it. This way, sir. 

te seats Prof. Mull at small table. 

Prof. M. (looking up). Good - morning, Jo- 
seph. What have we on hand for to-day? 

Jos. (reading from slate). “ Tub, 7.30; shave, 
8; breakfast, 8.30; constitutional, 9; correct- 
ing proof-sheets, 10; luncheon, 1; license, 2; 
marriage, 3.30—” 

Prof. M. What was that last, Joseph? 

Jos. You're to be married, sir—Mrs. Wea- 
therby, you know. 

Prof. M. (sighing). Ah, yes; I remember. 
You don’t suppose, now, that by any possibil- 
ity it has escaped her? 

Jos, No escape, sir. Mrs. Weatherby, sir, 
has been a-settin’ in the back liburry since 
eleven o'clock, with her orange flowers in 
ice-water. 

Prof. M. And she was a good cook too, 
Joseph. 

Jos. None better. 

Prof. M. Pity she didn’t know her place. 
Well, never mind. What's this? 
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Jos, Luncheon, sir. 

Prof. M. Luncheon! Where’s my break- 
fast? 

Jos. You had all that, sir, at 8.30 a.m. 
It’s on the slate, sir. 

Prof. M. (looking at watch), True enough. 
Very well, I will have luncheon. 

Jos, (helping). Chops, sir? 

Prof. M. (without looking up from his book), 
More of them than ever. Feed all Asia. 

Jos. What’s that, sir? Chops? 

Prof. M. Oh, I thought you said crops! 
Certainly, Joseph. Yes, and some potato, 
too. (Cutting up meat.) I have a theory, 
Joseph, that nothing should be allowed to in- 
terfere with one’s daily meals. There should 
be absolutely nothing to prevent perfect di- 
gestion, and all distractions of whatever kind 
are exceedingly injurious. 

Jos, Yes, sir. 

Prof. M. (picking up his book), Everything 
in its place, Joseph—everything in its place. 
When you read, read; when—you—eat— 

[He becomes absorbed in his book, At inter- 
vals he raises his fork, but Joseph dex- 
terously removes the morsel impaled upon 
it hefore it reaches Prof. Mull’s mouth, 
and eats it himself. 

Jos, ( pouring out a glass of wine). Claret, sir? 

Prof. M. (looking up). Garrett? Don’t know 
the name. Tell him to call again. 

Jos. Very good, sir. 

[Drinks off the wine. Prof. Mull picks up 
the empty glass, and drains it with every 
appearance of satisfaction. 

Jos. Some of these peaches, sir. 

Prof. M. Never in public, Joseph. No off- 
hand speeches for me. 

Jos. As you please, sir. (Hating.) Now it 
comes natchully to me. (Kating.) ‘Great 
laughter.” (Hating.) ‘‘ Long-continued ap- 
plause.” (Hating.) ‘Cries of more, more.” 

Prof. M. Capital man is Joseph. So quick 
to take an idea. 

Jos, Claret, sir? 

Prof. M. (impatiently). Garrett again! Tell 
him to go to the devil. 

Jos. (drinking it off). He’s gone, sir. 

(Prof. Mull continues to read, but gets very 
litile to eat or drink. 

Jos, Toast, sir? 

Prof. M. (laying down his book). Thank you, 
Joseph. 

[ Prof. Mull deliberately butters his left hand, 
and is about to bite into it when he awakes 
to the situation, 

Prof. M. Eh! What’s this? 

Jos. Finger-bow], sir. 

[He places that useful article on the table, and 
begins gathering up the dishes. 

Prof. M. But, I say, where’s my luncheon? 

Jos, Oh, you're all through, sir. Four 
chops, potatoes, toast, two glasses of claret— 
all you ever take for luncheon, sir. 

Prof. M. How very extraordinary! I could 
have sworn that I hadn’t eaten a thing. 

Jos. Will you have another chop, sir? 

Prof. M. Certainly not, Joseph. Five chops 
would undoubtedly make me ill. Dear me! 
I must have been very hungry. Did I seem 
to enjoy my luncheon, Joseph? 

Jos, Oh, yes sir, you had a capital appe- 
tite. 

Prof. M. (sighing). I suppose I must be mis- 
taken. I'll see the doctor, and get my allow- 
ance increased. 

Jos. You're to go down town now, sir. 
Marriage license, you know. Orphan’s Court, 
Municipal Building. 

Prof. M. What name, Joseph? 

Jos, Mull, sir, and Weatherby. 

*rof. M. Oh yes, (Writes it down.) Any- 
thing more, Joseph? 

Jos. No, sir; except that you're to be back 
here by three sharp. Them’s orders from 
Mrs. Weatherby. 

Prof. M. Quite right. I must be off at once. 

[ Going. 

Jos. Hat, sir. 

Prof. M. (putting it on). Thank you, Jo- 
seph. 

Jos. (holding open door, L.). Your name’s 
Mull, sir; Marcus Mull, and you live at No. 
26, Portland Place. It’s all wrote down un- 
der the hat-band, sir. 

Prof. M. Very well. If Iam not back by 
three— 

Jos. I'll send out a general alarm as usual, 
sir, with printed descriptions to all the police 
stations. Here’s your umbrella, sir. 

>vof. M. (picking up a piece of toast). T'll 
just take this along with me. May meet a 
dog, you know. Dog’s always hungry. 

Jos. (aside). I'11 let him keep that. (Aloud 
at door, L.) Now, then, sir. 

Prof. M. Yes, yes; I must be off. (Stop- 
ping.) You won't let me forget, Joseph, that 
I’m to be married to-day? 

Jos. Not I, sir. No more will Mrs. Wea- 
therby. 

Prof. M. She never forgets anything except 
that I don’t like overdone beef. (Sighs.) Let 
me see, was I going out, or just coming in? 

Jos. (shouting). You'll have to be getting 
along, sir. Court closes at three. Municipal 
Building; you know, sir. 

Prof. M. (starting). Bless my soul! Why, 
of course. Thank you, Joseph. 

[ Exit, L., in great hurry. 

Jos. Wot a old buffer it is! (Listening atten- 
tively.) There, I thought so. 

[He runs to door, L., and throws it wide 
open. Prof. Mull is discovered standing 
on the threshold holding the open umbrella 
over his head and placidly eating the toast. 

Jos. (vehemently). Hey, there! (Prof. Mull 
starts and bolts precipitately. Joseph throws 
himself into an easy-chair), Now, then, Jo- 
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seph, my boy, take things easy for a bit. 
(Swinging his chair around in front of fire- 
place, R.) You must take care of yourself, 
Joseph; indeed you must. There, now; that’s 
better. Thank you, Mr, Mull, I will take an- 
other chop. A glass of wine with you, Mr. 
Mull. Well, if you press me. But you are 
not drinking, not drinking, Mr. Mull. ( Yawn- 
ing.) Heigho! Forty winks won't hurt no- 
body. First-rate claret Mull keeps. First— 
rate—claret—call again—Garrett— —[ Sleeps. 
Enter Leslie, L. 

Les. (anxiously). No answer yet. (Rings.) 
I must send again. Poor Jack! 

[She seats herself. 
Enter Jack, L. He goes up behind her, and bend- 
ing over, kisses her. 

Les, (springing up) How—how dare — 
(Recognizing him.) Jack, it’s never you! 

Jack (grimly). Isn’tit, though? Silk tights 
do not a flunky make, nor padded calves a 
** Jeems.” 

Les, (sinking into a chair). It makes me feel 
weak all over. What insanity prompted you 
to this? 

Jack (sitting down beside her). Let me sup- 
port you, then. (Puts his arm around her.) 
Now, if you really desire an explanation— 

Les, Of course I do. 

Jack, When my father turned me out of 
doors at the excellent Mrs. Weatherby’s insti- 
gation, I wrote to you to come on at once to 
look out for my interests. Then it occurred 
to me that mischief might be afloat in the 
few days that would elapse before you could 
get here. I therefore determined to mount 
guard myself. This was the only way I 
could think of to gain admission to the house, 
so I tried it, and it has worked beautifully. 
Nobody has penetrated my disguise, and no- 
thing worthy of mention has happened. 
Lucky you came when you did, though, for 
1 got the sack from the governor this very 
morning. 

Les, Lucky I came when I did! Do you 
happen to know what is going to take place 
this very afternoon? 

Jack. No, 1 don't. 

Les. Your father is going to marry Mrs. 
Weatherby at half past three, and has gone 
down town to get the license. 

Jack (stunned). By Jove! 

Les. Now listen. I know this woman. 
She was ouce employed by a friend of mine, 
who was obliged to discharge her for dis- 
honesty. Since then I happen to know that 
she has been arrested once or twice for shop- 
lifting. Her portrait and everything are at 
Police Headquarters. Get them in our pos- 
session, and we hold the key to the situation. 

Jack, But, Leslie, the marriage, you said, 
was to be at half past three. I can’t possi- 
bly go to headquarters and be back here in 
time. It’s nearly three now. 

Les. Leave all that tome. They can’t be 
married without a license, and ten to one 
your father will forget to bring it back. If 
he does forget, we are safe for to day, for the 
office closes at three. In any event, I will 
undertake to keep him out of her reach until 
you return. Do you understand now? 

Jack (kissing her). Dearest of girls! 

Les. (disengaging herself). Don’t be foolish. 
There’s no time to lose. Please go. 

Jack, One more kiss and I will. 

[As he kisses her, Joseph yawns, wakes up, 
and looks around, 

Jos, (whistling), Peaches and cream! Don’t 
object to plush and buttons, 1 see. I think 
I'll help Hennery out a bit. (He takes a seat 
on the other side of Leslie, and attempts to put his 
arm around her.) Now this is what I call 
sosherbility—eh, Hennery? 

Jack (furiously). Confound your infernal 
impudence! What the devil— 

Les, Never mind, Jack. Joseph, this is 
Mr. Jack, you know, and any little cousinly 
privilege that I may allow him is—is— 

Jos, (grasping the situation). Not for Joseph. 

Les, Exactly. Now, Jack, don’t be fool- 
ish. Won't you please go? 

Jack (rising). To hear is to obey 

Jos, (holding open door, R.) All from a sense 
of duty, Mr. Jack. No offence, I hope. 

Jack, Very well, Joseph. Only don’t let 
your zeal carry you too far again. I’m off, 
Leslie. [ Zrit, R. 

Les. Joseph, can I depend upon you? 

Jos. Sober, honest, and obliging, miss. 
Best of references from last employer. 

Jes. Listen, then. I want to prevent this 
marriage, and the safest way to do it is to 
keep Mr. Mull out of the way until Mr. Jack 
can get back. If uncle were to come in 
now with the license, all would be lost. 
Enter Prof. Mull, L. He carries an open um- 

brella over his head, and is reading intently 

from a book, 

Les. (despairingly). Oh, Joseph! 

Jos. Leave it to me, mum. 

[Leslie exit hastily, L. 

Prof. M. (extending his hand), Doesn’t seem 
to be raining now. (Putting the umbrella on 
one side.) No; it has quite stopped. 

[Puts down the umbrella, and advances to ta- 
ble. Picks up some papers. 

Jos. (coming forward). Beg pardon, sir; but 
them’s Mr. Mull’s papers, and he’s werry par- 
ticular of ‘em. Who was it you wished to 
see? 

Prof. M. No one; no one at all. I’m very 
busy, and can’t be disturbed. [ Reads. 

Jos, In that case, sir, you’d better call 


again. 

Prof. M. Call again! (Looking in his hat.) 
Isn’t this No. 26, Portland place? 

Jos. Yes, sir. 

Prof. M. Professor Marcus Mull? 


Jos. Yes, sir; but he’s not at home. 

Prof. M. (starting). Not at home! 

Jos. That’s what I said, sir. You might 
find him about six o'clock. 

Prof. M. About six o'clock! Would you 
mind writing that down for me? 

[ Holding out his hat. 

Jos, (writing -in it), Certainly, sir. There 
you are, sir. 

Prof. M. Thank you, Joseph. 

Jos. (holding open door, L.). This way, sir. 

Prof. M. (feebly). And where am | to go, 
Joseph? 

Jos, You might take in the waxworks, 
sir. They’re werry instructive and amoos- 
ing. No. 91, Pond Street. 

Prof. M. Thank you, Joseph. Will you 
write that down? [ Holds out his hat. 

Jos. (writing in it), Certainly, sir. There 
you are, sir. 

Prof. M. (hesitatingly). You couldn’t—er— 
oblige me with another name and address, 
Joseph? 

Jos, We haven't any to spare, sir. You 
might apply at the office of the City Directo- 
ry, next block but one. 

Prof. M. Thank you, Joseph; I will do so. 
At six, you said? 

Jos. Yes, sir, or a little after This way, 
sir. Thank you, sir. [Prof. Mull ezit, L. 
Enter Mrs. Weatherby, L. C. 

Mrs. W. I thought I heard Mr. Mull's 
voice. Where is he, Joseph? 

Jos. I'm sure I don’t know, mum, and I 
doubt if he does hisself. 

Mrs. W. (angrily). Drathim! Just wait till 
I'm Mrs. M., and he’ll pay for all this. I'm 
worrited half to death, Joseph. Get me 
some brandy, and let it be a calker. 

Jos, (pouring a out), It’s Mr, Mull, I’m 
thinking, who'll be going out to service now. 

Mrs, W. Yes, and for board wages, too, 
and no evenings out. 

Jos. I should say, decidedly, that Mr. M. 
has cooked his own goose. Brandy, mum? 

Mrs. W. (drinking). And more than that, 
he'll eat it, too, and ’umble-pie for dessert. 

Jos. Not a bad old codger in his way, Mrs. 
Weatherby. 

Mrs. W. (scornfully). That’s as much as you 
know about it. (xcitedly.) The most out- 
rajus man! Always a-wanting his chops 
done rare. Well, he got ’em precious well 
burnt, I can tell you. 

Jos. You don’t have to tell me; I know it. 
Burnt? I should say so. 

Mrs. W. And then his impidence about the 
brandy bottle. Locking it up before my very 
eyes; just as if a lady couldn't have the heart- 
burn before breakfast. 

Jos, Take a little nip more, mum. It ‘ll 
cool you off. 

Mrs. W I will, Joseph; not that I want it, 
but just to spite him. I’m clean beat out 
a-sittin’ in that hidgeous back liburry three 
mortial hours, with my orange flowers in ice- 
water, and with never even a p'liceman to 
talk to. Well, here’s luck! 

As she is drinking, the door (L.) opens, and Prof. 
Mull enters, reading his hat-band attentively. 
Joseph hastily shoves him into the closet, R. C., 
and closes the door 
Mrs, W. (turning). What was that? 

Jos. Door was open, mum, and something 
blew in. 

Mrs, W. (anxiously). Maybe it was the li- 
cense. 

Jos. Didn’t look like one, mum. 

Mrs, W (in great vexation). Drat that Mull! 
He’s the most aggervating man. Maybe I 
won't devil him, though. Il roast him, I 
promise you. 

Enter Leslie, L. 

Tes. Joseph, call Dr. Cassock’s carriage, 
and tell him that there will be no wedding 
to-day. 

Jos, Yes,’m. [ Exit, L. 

Mrs. W. No wedding! I’ve something to 
say to that. 

Les. Don’t trouble yourself. 

Mrs. W And I'll say it too. ( Violently.) 
Now, then, don’t you be overlooking me 
like as you were trying to count the buttons 
on the back of me basque. 

Les. (quetly). Oh, I saw the brandy bottle 
when I came in. 

Mrs. W. (in some confusion). Well, and what 
of that? Ifalady can’t take a nip of brandy 
on her wedding day, I should like to know 
when she can. Not that I would know the 
taste of it if you should ask me. It’s fora 
liniment I use it. 

Joseph enters, L. 

Jos, (sotto voce). Throat liniment. 

Les. (with dignity). We'll leave the discus- 
sion of that question to you and the bottle. 
Joseph, where are my gloves? Oh, I put 
them in the closet. 

[She advances towards closet, R.C. Joseph 
makes frantic gestures of warning, which 
she does not see. 

Les. (trying door). What is in here, anyhow? 

Jos, (weakly). Fambly skellington, mum. 

Les, (throwing open door). Family what? 
(Prof. Mull steps out.) Uncle! 

She sinks into a convenient chair. 

Prof. M. (seating himself at his desk). My slip- 
pers, Joseph. Dinner ready, cook? 

Mrs. W. Mr. M., where is that license? 

Prof. M. That what? 

Mrs,W. Have you got the license—the cer- 
tificate—the papers? 

Prof. M. (taking a folded paper from his pock- 
et). Yes; I've got it. 

Les. (in despair), He has got it! 

Mrs. W. (reading eagerly). ‘* This is to certi- 
fy that in conformity with Article II., Sec- 
tion 8, of the rules and regulations of the 
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Board of Health, Marcus Mull has been duly 
vaccinated.” Vaccinated ! 

Les, Vaccinated! (Running to Prof. Mull, 
and throwing her arms around him.) Oh, you 
dear! ; 

Prof. M. Gently, Leslie, gently. Arm’s 
very sore yet. 

Mrs, W. (excitedly). It’s a swindle, an out- 
rajus swindle! But I ain’t downed yet. 
Just wait till to-morrer and I'll do you. 

Enter Jack, L. 

Jack. T don’t think you'd better wait, Mrs 
Williams. 

Mrs. W. Mrs. Williams! . 

Jack, Alias Matilda Reed, alias Jane Jack- 
son, alias Eliza Weatherby. They want you 
badly in Philadelphia, Mrs. Williams, and if 
you wait here long enough, I think they'll 
get you. 

Mrs. W. Mr. Mull, Mr. Mull, are you going 
to sit there, and hear me abused in this ras- 
killy manner? 

Prof M. (mildly). Vm sure I didn’t hear 
anything. What’sthe matter? Water back 
burned out again? 

Mrs, W. Brute! (Advancing on him.) For 
two cents I'd pull your nose, if I am a lady. 

Jack, Your trunk is on the sidewalk, Mrs. 
Williams. I should advise you to follow it. 

Mrs. W. It isn’t another minute that I'd 
stay here to please you nor nobody. Thirty 
dollars a month and two evenings out a 
week wouldn't tempt me. This house is no 
place foralady. [She looks pointedly at Leslie. 

Les, Good-by, Mrs. Weatherby. 

Mrs. W. If it’s any satisfaction to you, Mr 
Mull Junior, I don’t mind saying now that 
them biscuit were heavy. You're welcome 
to the receipt. Six ounces cream tartar to 
every cupful of flour 

Jack. Thank you, Mrs. Weatherby. 

Mrs. W. As for that old torpid (indicating 
Prof. Mull), there’s only one thing as ‘ll catch 
him. (ZLondly.) If you please, Mr. M., no 
dinner to-day. 

Prof. M. (looking up). Eli? 

Mrs. W. No dinner 

Prof M. (sighing). Oh, very well. Put that 
down on the slate, Joseph, so that I sha'‘n't 
forget it. 

Mrs. W. (in disgust). I never could have 
loved that man except under stimerlunts, 
Pawn ticket for engagement ring, Mr. M., 
will be sent you by mail. Being a lady, I 
won't stop to be arrested. I'll go. May 
Heaven forgive you all and help count the 
spoons! (7o Joseph). Young man, your arm; 
it’s faint I am to get across the ferry. 

[ Exit with Joseph, L. 

Jack (embracing Leslie). Thank Heaven for 
you, Leslie! 

Enter Joseph, L. 

Jos. She’s off, sir, and (he clutches at his shirt 
front, and a look of horror comes over his face 
He runs hastily out, L C., returning immedrutely) 
every blooming spoon with her and my scarf- 
pin—two diamonds and a cat’s-eye. Worth 
every cent of seven dollars. Pinehed right 
off my werry buzzum. 

Les, You sha’n’t be the loser, Joseph; and 
I have the spoons all right. I took them out 
of her hand-bag before I came in. 

Jack, Leslie, you have saved us all. (Zin- 
bracing her.) Can the devotion of a lifetime 
repay you? 

Les. Is that made as a legal tender? 

Jack. Yes. 

Les. (giving him her hand). Well, then, here 
is your receipt. 

Jack (leading her across). Father, you have 
lost a cook, but I bring you a daughter. 

Prof. M. Eh! What's that? My dear chil- 
dren: Just what I have always wished for. 
( With great gayety.) Here, Joseph, you rascal, 
you've done us all a good turn to-day; take 
this, with my heart-felt gratitude. (Puts a bill 
into Jack's hands.) Jack, my dear, dear boy! 
( Wipes his eyes, and shakes Leslie warmly by the 
hand.) Leslie! [He fervently embraces Joseph. 

Jack (laughing at Leslie, and holding up bill). 
Everything helps towards feathering the 
nest. 

Jos. (struggling to free himself). Beg pardon, 
sir; but isn’t there some mistake? 

Prof. M. (starting back). Bless me, it’s very 
strange, you people don’t seem to know your 
own selves! Well, nevermind. But, Joseph. 

Jos. Yes, sir. 

Prof. M. For the future be very, very care- 
ful. And now, bless you! bless you! my dear 
children! Honor mathematics, respect the 
theory of gravitation, and never do anything 
to bring discredit upon the honored name 
of— What name, Joseph? 

Jos. Mull, sir. 

Prof. M. (writing it on his cuff). Thank you, 
Joseph. Upon the honored name of—of— 
(consulting his cuff) Mull. 

[CuRTAIN. } 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY BOY 
STUDENT. 


\ }]HEN Aldus Manutius was nine years 

old, his name was put upon the title 
page of a famous book, called Hleganze della 
lingua Toscana Latina. 

It has not been made known how large a 
share of the work in this selection the lad 
could honestly claim, for such a labor de- 
manded culture and judgment; however that 
may be, when he was fourteen he produced 
a work upon Latin spelling, and a year or 
two later began to be known as a scholar, 
through a study of inscriptions; and in 1575 
completed his labors in the same fieid by the 
publication of an Epitome Orthographia. 
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Winter Hats and Bonnets. 


‘WHE bolero turban illustrated at the top of the page is of 

I black felt, with a deep black ribbon binding on the brim. 
The sole ornament is a large bow of satin-edged red gros 
grain ribbon placed on the left side. A small theatre bon 
net of gold-spangled black net is illustrated at the top of 
the group below. The crown of the flat dented net frame 
is covered with spangled net, and surrounded with a frill of 
jet and gold lace. Eight small black ostrich tips encircle 
the crown, drooping over the brim, and an aigrette is placed 
at the back. A brown velvet round hat on the right is 
edged with jet cabochons. The crown is surrounded with 
short upright loops of bronze satin ribbon set on under a 
velvet fold. A small bow is placed at the middle of the 
front, and another catches up the brim at the back, within 
which two black birds are placed. A boat-shaped brown 
felt hat is trimmed with beige-colored r'" Jon, which is 
drawn in two long loops over the crown to the front, with 
a bow of upright loops at the back; two black quills are at 
either side of the back. An olive velvet bonnet illustrated 
has a frame without acrown. The brim is covered on both 
sides with olive velvet, which on the outside is overlaid with 
jet trimming. A bias scarf of velvet is gathered in two high 
puffs to form the full crown, which is encircled by a narrow 
pink velvet ribbon that is tied in a small bow at the front, 
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and brought down for strings at the back. Two pink os- 
trich tips trim the back. The very small shell-shaped bon- 
net shown is of dark green velvet overlaid with jet. ‘Three 
loops of folded green satin ribbon lie flat on the crown, and 
a cluster of Nile green ostrich tips is mounted high at the 
back. 
A New and Beautiful Art. 
L 

ET no memory of wax water-lilies and many - colored 

4 roses crumbling under glass globes prejudice you against 
a new and beautiful art. The best exposition of this is in 
the Museum of Natural History in this city, in a collection 
of the song and game birds of this country. The birds have 
been preserved with all the skill of the taxidermist’s art. 
But the charm of their representation lies in the scenes 
among which they have been placed. 

These represent the conditions of their forest life, and 
with a verisimilitude that is almost convincing of reality. 
This has been achieved by cutting out a section of the actual 
surroundings under which the birds were found, which were 
transferred to the museum and there literally copied in wax. 

Any medium that should be fit to so counterfeit nature, 
not only in its myriad forms and colors, but also to render 
its sense of spontaneity, it seemed need uot be limited neces- 
sarily to such work as the museum required. Thus on in- 
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quiry it proved. Moreover 
the materials and tools are 
so simple that they might 
readily tempt experiment, 
in view of all that may be 
accomplished with them. 

The material is a wax- 
cloth which has for its 
foundation a loosely woven 
texture resembling cheese- 
cloth. This is coated thor- 
oughly with wax, yet so as 
to leave it flexible, translu- 
cent, and suitable for the 
most delicate-textured blos- 
soms. At the same time it 
is tenuous and exquisite in 
texture, and is practically 
indestructible. If it were 
not so, the magnitude of 
the museum work would be 
scarcely worth while. It is 
this element of permanence 
which adapts it to other 
purposes, such as artificial 
flowers, floral garnitures, 
and recommends it to the 
consideration of those in- 
terested in new forms of 
decorative work. 

The tools are as simple as 
the cloth, and consist of a 
half-dozen of the usual mod- 
elling tools, a few brushes, 
and some powdered water- 
color paints... The brushes, 
it should be remarked, are 
fine bair brushes mounted 
in quills in order to give 
the necessary elasticity. 
But the art of the work is 
in noue of these. The tech- 
nical part is easily master- 
ed. The secret lies in the 
study of nature and its 
faithful reproduction. 

The method of going to 
work is something like this: 
Take a leaf spray. Cut, 
with each leaf as a model, 
its counterpart in green 
wax - cloth Mark off its 
outline and veinings with 
the modelling tools, which 
will copy faithfully all va- 
riations of surface. With 
a hair brush and the pow- 
dered colors brighten, deep- 
ep, aud copy the varieties 
of tint. Here the elasticity 
of the quills comes in to 
render the gradations of 
tint that nature illustrates 
with such subtlety. 

When each leaf has been 
copied, wrap a piece of 
slender wire broken from 
its spool with a strip of the 
wax -cloth. Observe the 
way in which nature at- 
tuches her leaves to the 
stem. The soft fabric al- 
lows for any manipulation. 
Then color attentively the 
stem from its model. In 
one such insignificant leaf 
spray lies a revelation of 
nature’s processes, peculi 
arities of growth, magic of 
coloring, and deviations of 
form brought under a gen- 
eral law that cannot but fas- 
cinate and Jead further on. 

3eyond these delicacies 
of manipulation that are 
soon acquired, and a little 
practice in using the pow- 
dered colors and in so com- 
bining them us to make the 
various tints, there are no 
arts but those of obser- 
vation and imitation. In 
modelling flowers the sim- 
plest and the most elaborate 
can be fashioned with equal 
ease. In flowers with sta- 
mens showing, the same fab- 
ric is used for the stamens. 
For delicately tinted laurel, 
the creamy cloth is cut into 
lengths scarcely wider than 
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threads. These are used as stamens, which stand upright, 
crimson-tipped, showing a beautiful translucence, and with- 
out casting the shadow which a thread wire or an opaque 
substance would throw on the delicate cup-like petals. 

The barberry, the yellow daisy, the wild rose, the queen 
of the hot-house, the anemone, the harebell—flowers as di- 
verse in sentiment and texture—alike yield to perfect imita- 
tion. In the work in the museum the range is far wider. 
In the deep reed-grass, where the launghing-gull builds its 
nest, not one of the thousand ribbon-like forms is repeated. 
In the tender upspringing eel-grass, which makes the haunt 
of the sea-side sparrow, is the same infinite diversity. In 
the bough of apple-blossoms, where the robin builds its nest, 
the delicately tinted transparent blooms and the gray wooded 
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bough are of the same material, transformed through paint 
and brush, guided by marvellous study and observation of 
nature. The field-sparrow balancing on an oat stock above 
the white and yellow violets is provided with both from the 
same store. There seems to be no limit to what can be 
effected in this way. 

The demand for work of this sort might not be enongh to 
make it worth while for any one to take it up for profit, al- 
though there can be no more beautiful adornment for one’s 
home than thus to veritably imprison nature in a glass case 
in all its freshness and sense of life, as has been done in the 
Museum of Natural History. The field which it opens to 
most women is in fashioning artificial flowers, either for 
pleasure, use, or profit. 




















No flowers of commerce exceed these, either in beauty, 
truthfulness to their originals, or in adaptati 
durance to the purposes of the toilette. There 
of wild roses for the adornme nt of a ball dress 


by an 
amateur, which Paris could not duplicate in naturalness. 
Another instance is a garniture of yellow pond with 





long floating grass fringe 
A spray of mountain-laurel could not be distir 
from the flowers of the mountain-side when 





them,so perfectly were these counterfeited. A tremulous wild 
rose and a bold black-eyed-Susan alike challenged truthful 
ness. For the one who wears violets, violets always bloom; 


and for her who prefers the modest lily-of-the-valley, the 


flaunting daffodil, or resplendent tulip, it will always be in 
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beauty and perfection. We might emphasize 
with propriety the new and delightful paths 
that, following so closely in the footsteps of 
nature, will open. For here the study of 
structure and growth, as well as those of the 
more obvious characteristics of color and 
form, must be carried much further to pre- 
serve illusion than in painting and other of 
the arts decorative. 


WINDMILLERS’ CANDLESTICKS. 


‘‘Here burns in homeliest setting 
The uncomely light— 
Yet in most comely fashion 
Doth it brighten up the darkness.” 
NANDLESTICKS used by windmillers 
/ are flat, are made of iron, having a long 
handle upon one side and a sharp spike on 
the other; by means of the spike they can be 
stuck firmly into the wall, or perchance into 
a sack of grain, or, in fact, anywhere that 
convenience or possibility may suggest. A 
mill-man when at his work must look well 
to his candlestick. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

is a friend indeed, says the old adage, and, in 
the popular sense, is the one who comes to 
our help in times of trouble and loss, whose 
warm hand-clasp gives assurance of the 
loving heart,the ready and liberal assistance, 
which would fain remove every burden, and 
which certainly will do for us all that human 
love can accomplish. 

Such a friend is precious indeed; yet per- 
haps, but for the misfortune which called 
forth such sympathy, we should never have 
known so thoroughly the nobility and gen- 
erosity of his nature, never have realized that 
we had been entertaining ‘‘ angels unawares.” 
And in some of us the sweet grace of humility 
is roused to wonder why we have that kind- 
ness shown to us, and gently questions our 
right to this bountiful goodness. 

Let us now take a different point of view, 
and regard our frie 2nd in Ais need as being 
ihen more’than ever a friend indeed. One 
who has always had our esteem and respect, 
and who, through ill fortune or by his own 
rashness, is brought perilously near to total 
wreck, should instantly receive every proof 
of our loyalty. More than ever before is the 
sufferer our friend; more needful is it that 
out of our hearts should flow the ready loving 
help. The privilege of giving is now ours, 
and one must be poor indeed who cannot 
bestow at least the blessed consolation of ten- 
der personal sympathy. 

Often, too, the dark clouds which shadow 
the pathway of our friend throw into relief 
qualities unseen in the sunny hours of pros- 
perity. Weadmire the cheerful acquiescence, 
which is not mere resignation, but a brave 
willingness to accept the change, and make 
the best of altered circumstances. We rec- 
ognize the spiritual loveliness which sustains 
the sufferer in physical pain, and, for the first 
time, learn the hidden sources of the many 
admirable qualities which won our regard. 
Our respect is deepened, our affection inten- 
sified, and we are drawn more nearly to the 
friend in need, and find a friend indeed. 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


Tuomas Roserrs, Wholesale Grocer, Philadelphia, 
says: “ Borwert’s Coooarne allays all irritation of 
the scalp, and will most effectually remove dandruff 
and prevent the hair from falling out.”"—[Adv.) 

Try Tux Crown Lavenprn Savts.—Most refreshing 
and invigorating; best cure for headache.—{A dv.] 


Buenerr’s Fravonmse Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, aud most healthful.--[Adv.] 





ADVE RTISF ISK MENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 






from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 


or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 


a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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C.C. SHAYNE, 


KFURRIER, 


has opened a Factory and Re- 
tail Department in his new 
building, 124 West 42d Street, 
near Sixth Avenue elevated 
road, where ladies can pur- 
chase Alaska Sealskin Gar- 
ments and fashionable furs di- 
rect from the manufacturer at 
the lowest possible prices for 
reliable goods. Mr. Shayne 
having purchased the 42d St. 
property a few years ago at a 
low price, has altered same so 
as to pre-eminently adapt it 
for a complete fur manufac- 
tory, and will consolidate both 
wholesale and retail business in this one build- 
ing, as soon as his Prince Street lease expires. 
The interest on capital invested is but one third 
of what rent would amount to for same prem- 
ises, and he is thus enabled to adhere to his 
well-known principle of selling reliable goods 
at small profits. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U, S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 








ant BEs> 


-in the World: Retail (Up-town) 124 West 42d St., - 


1 
Wholesale (Down-town) 103 Prince St., NEW YORK, 
Fashion Book Mailed Free. 





See that all Black Cotton aes 
you buy bear the stamp of 


ey 


This guarantees that they will not 500 Wasuimcrow st.con Bearers 
fade, or crock, or turn gray or green BosTOW.. MASS. 
in washing or wear. eecmetnt Sees ae e 
writing, obtain names, address 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PERFECT FAST BLACK. W ANTE 
circulars, manage congenial 


homework. Good pay. Send ors tor 32 pp. brochure teaching our 
New Art. SYLVAN TOILET CO, Perfumers, Por* Huron, Mich. 


olesale Re 








in each locality, a lady to do 











HALL’S BAZAR 


Collar Foundations, or Pressed Linings. 
(Patent Applied for.) 


HEY are designed from Butterick 
Patterns of fashions now in vogue, 
and, with them, smooth effects, or re- 
sults impossible to produce by the or- 
dinary methods, are successfully accom- 
plished. They appeal at once to 
the common-sense of every dress- 
maker and the millions of women 
who do theiz own dressmaking, 
They are made of buckram pressed 
into the correct shape, and securely 
held by wire around the edges. 
The illustrations show the per- 
manent appearance of collars when 
made on these foundations. 


EITHER STYLE. 






No. 3 No. x 
**MEDICI.” 


Butterick Pattern No. 4018, Medium, 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


‘“*HENRY II.” 
Butterick Pattern No. 4019, Medium, 


No, 1. 


No. 1. 25 Cents. ) 


White or Black. Be par- 
No. 2. 30 Cents. { ticular to mention Style 
No. 3. 40 Cents. wanted. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Mention Harper's Bazar. 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM 00., 833 Broadway, N, Y. 





No. 3 No. x. 
‘** BOLERO.” 
Butterick Pattern No. 4017, Medium. 


- BUY THE “LIGHTNING” NEEDLES. - 


A New Idea. 





nia ——> 


The ‘‘ Lightning” Needles being tapered from the centre to the eye, the first push is sufficient 
to pass the entire needle through the fabric. Besides this, the eyes of the 8,9, and 10 are as large, 
if not larger than those found in 5, 6, and 7 of other makes, thereby enabling the user to do bet- 
ter and finer sewing, permitting a coarser thread to be used in a fine needle. 


The “ Lightning’ Needles are sold by many leading dealers. Should you, however, not be able to obtain 
them at your dealers, send us your order, enclosing 5 cents for each paper desired. 


BLUMENTHAL & BOAS, 365 Broadway, New York. 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 


In one machine! Every muscle of the 
body can be exercised and developed, 
giving vigor, appetite, and cheerfulness 
to the user. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson says: “This is the 
best health machine ever brought to my 
notice.” 

Single Machines, $5.00; Double, $12.00. 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving hints on exer- 
cise and a valuable treatise, will 5 sent free on request, 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel. 


Makes Sewing Easy. 





























ECONOMY Safely Cured 


OBESITY 


IS WEALTH. Canvassers wanted 
to sell the “New Model Hall By one who has been 
Typewriter.” Why _ will people 


yearsexperience. FOUR 
« Remedies adapted to dif- 


buy # $100 machine, when $30 will 
purebase a better one, Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and terms to county 
agents. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


ears’ Foreign stud 

erent conditions of undue fat. Dieting not im 
tive. Debility and short breath a specialty. tout 
abdomens reduced. For full particulars address, 
Dr, Edith Berdan, 113 Ellison St. Paterson, N.J 


ra- 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





26 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 45, 


Redfern 


BuADIES’ TAIIOR. 


LADIES Tanon 
BOF tm avenyy 
Sty Tay 





EXHIBITION 
OF 
WINTER [WODELs. 


Gowns, Coats, and Mantles, 


The staff of “ Fitters and Cutters” em- 
braces the finest talent procurable in the world. 

Sketches and Samples will be forwarded to 
any lady desirous of ordering. 


210 Fifth — and 1192 Soe New York, 



























1 W AIST FoR OR LADIES 
aad MOHILDREN 
SAN “S0LD EVERYWE ERE 





DOUBLE THE DURABILITY 
_OF ANY CORSE) 
BOOK ON SENSIBLE DRESSING 


C ontaining u unbiased art articles by eminent nt writers, 











jFREE FOR 2C. STAMI 


SGEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., BOSTON 




















we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele 


LADIES, 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 


cents postage for sample and terms. 
NICHOLS & co., Sts c anal | wt. «» New ¥e ork. 





Will charm those who yearn for an ex- 


citing novel to read when Sunday-school 
zs over —N. Y. Sun. 


A KING OF TYRE. 


A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Ne- 


hemiah. By James M. LuptLow, 
D.D. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Mew Edition.) 


It is stirring and at times dramatic. 
The style is picturesque and the charac- 
teristics of the age have been well repro- 
duced, Itis a narrative of adventure and 
trial,,of religious zeal and political ma- 
noeuvring, of love and hatred. As has 
been said truly concerning one of the 
writer’s earlier volumes, it reminds the 
reader not a little of the romances of 
Scott.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

A graphic and picturesque account of 
a very interesting time and people. The 
incidents are many and various, and their 
interest never flags. Such things as the 
religious celebration and the coronation 
in Tyre, the Feast of the Tabernacle in 
Jerusalem and the wedding in Samaria 
are beautifully described, and though the 
historic suggestions are many they do not 
obscure the vein of romance which runs 
through the whole and gives it what is, 
after all, its greatest charm.—Crétic, N.Y. 








A New Edition of Dr. LupLow’s earlier 
story, ‘The Captain of the Janiza- 
ries,” is ready. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 so. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


UP" Lither of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexco, on veceitt of the price. 




















NOVEMBER 7, 1891. 


DRESS GOODS. 
NEW SHIPMENTS. 


No better time will occur 
this season to select Dress 
Goods than during this 
week. ‘The season’s fash- 
ions are now plainly indi- 
cated; the stocks are new 
and complete. 

We have on sale Woollens 
suitable for all occasions— 
an ample line of the com- 
fortable rough fabrics for 
cold weather, as well as an 
extra assortment of fine- 
faced dress fabrics. 

All the new “Cords.” Ten 
new weaves in Winter Cre- 
pon—the woollen fabric of 
theseason. Anincreased as- 
sortment of Scotch Tweeds. 

Special mention is made 
of a rare Novelty to be 
shown this week— “ Louis 
XV. Court Skirting” of 
crinkled silk, fleece-lined. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Le Boutilier Bros. 


14th St., New York. 


DRY GOODS. 


We will deliver Free, within 100 Miles, all 
prepaid packages (excepting Muslins, Sheet- 
ings, Curtain Poles, and Rugs.) 

We will also forward Free of ¢ harge, when 
the entire amount of bill is prepaid, a!l 
Dry Goods (except Muslins, ener: Curtain Poles, 
and Rugs) to the following States, viz. 


FREE 


On purchases of $5.00 to New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Counecticut. 

On purchases of $10.00 to Vermont, Massa- 
chu-etis, Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District wf Columbia. 

On purchases of $20.00 to Maine, New 
Hampshire, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

On purchases of $25. 00 to North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, II- 
linois, Wisconsin, Tennessee, and Iowa. 

On purchases of $50.00 to Alabama, Arkan- 
tas, Dakota, Mississippi, Kansas, Georgia, Ne »braska, 
Minnesota, L ouisiana, Texas, and Florida 

On pure — of $75. 00 to Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, Colorad», Montana, and Indian Territory. 

On pure hases of $100.00 to Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Idaho Territory, Arizona,Washington, and Oregon, 

te C. 0. D. and wholesale orders are exceptions to 
the above offers. 

New Antumr and Winter Illustrated Cata- 
logue mailed free. 

All mail matter should bear our street address, 


14th st., Now Work. 


‘Notable Compositor’s Work.” 


The Artist Printer of St. Louis, in 
every way one of the finest publica- 
tions of the trade, in speaking of 
‘‘Notable Compositor’s Work,”’ says 
ofthe Franklin Square Song Collection: 

‘* Another example of extraordinary com- 

ositor’s work we find in a series of song 
Saree published by the Harper & Brothers, 
of New York. So far six numbers have 
been issued, each containing 200 meritori- 
ous songs. Each song, with its music, is 
set in as neat, compact and readable shape 
as possible ; when a song does not fill the 
page, the balance of the space is filled with 
choice reading matter on musical topics, 
and here is where the compositor has done 
his best work. Each item or article ‘ends 
even,” or about so; where it does not end 
flush with the end of the line, however, no 
larger quad than the em is used. There is 
no bad spacing whatever, and the general 
effect produc ed, in the absence of long 
quad lines, is most pleasing. It is quite 
encouraging to see such painstaking com- 
position as is here noted, and we hope in 
the future to see nore work patterned after 
such fine examples.’ 

Good books for Home or for School. Two Hundred 
Songs and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, found in each 
book. Paper, 50 cents: Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. First Four Numbers, (1, 2, 3 and 4), bound 
together in one handsome volume, of convenient 
size for use at Piano or Organ, Cloth, $3.00. 


Order through any Bookseller or News Agent, or 
dy mail direct from the Publishers, addressing 


WMarper & Brothers, New York. 


Yon can five at home and make more money at work for as 








days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 


1 than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages. Coste 
iy outa FREE. Terms FREES. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


PASTE THIS 
IN HIS 






umbrella. 


SHE 
tyrdom, buy me HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


“If you would be relieved from this mar- 


oe ) 
Lonstable Kk t, 


FALL UNDERWEAR, 


For Ladies and Children. 


‘*Cartwright & Warner's” Celebrated Me- 
rino, Cashmere, and Natural- Wool Under- 
wear. Pure-Silk and Spun- Silk Shirts and 


HOSIERY. 


and Children’s Plain 
Hose. _ Blacks 
Color. Plain and Ribbed Silk Hose. 
tlemen’s Hosiery and Underwear. 
of which particular attention is given. 


Droadway 2 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


AND 


INGRAINS, 


Our Autumn stock contains all the 





Ladies’ 


Balbviggan 


and Ribbed 


To 








popular grades. 


Samples and Estimates on application. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
Broadway, ' ete New York, 


= 
| 1 734 1891. 








BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


} USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 

} —1n— 

Embroidery, Knitting, and 

Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrameé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 

the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


_ ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


Perforated Buckskin Valerwens, 


a (Smith’s Pat.) 


\\ for Men and Women, afford thorough 


THE FIFTH AVENUE 
LINEN STORE, 






pneumonia, and Lung Diseases. 
DB. Cc. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
Send for illustrated circular. 





Bed Sets. 


$9.50, 


receive in person. 


Ask for our little book on 
home dressmaking, and illus- 
trated circulars free. 
tion Harper's Bazar. 


‘Hall's Bazar Form Co,, 


833 Broadway, N. Y., 


and 
173 Regent St St..London. 


warranted Fast | 
Gen- 
all | 


choice patterns of this season in these | 


rotection against Colds,Rheumatism, | 


IT CAN'T TALK, 


and never gets tired, but is an i 
you faithfully, without fidgetting or grumbling. 
tinue forcing the long-suffering members of your family to pose for you 
while draping your dresses, when it can be avoided, and much better results 
obtained, by using Hati’s Bazar Form. 
made any size. 
a waist, it becomes a 
model of yourself. When 
not in use, it can be fold- 
ed and put away like an 


di ble home c that serves 


It’s an imposition to con- 





It is adjustable, and can be 
When arranged to your own proportions and covered with 


Price of 
Form, Iron 
Standard, 
50. 
— sold 
ny tely, 
\} it desired, 
( for $3. 50. 
\i Skirt only, 
Hob) with Wood 






Men- 


$3.00. 
Sent to any 
address on 
receipt of 
CLOSED. OPENED. CLOSED. OPENED. price. 

IRON STANDARD. WOOD STANDARD. 











We can furnish Costumes described in last 
week’s Bazar (No. 44), as follows: 


PLAIN and ROUGH STRIPE WOOL, 
$48.00 to $53.00. 
PLAID and PLAIN WOOL, 

, $45.00 to $50.00. 


PLAIN CLOTH trimmed with 
ASTRACHAN, 
Page 843, $78.00 to $85.00. 


Page 857, 


Page 85 


See next week’s Bazar for prices of Costumes 
in this number. 


| SIXTH AVENUE & 23d ST., N.Y. 


YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





| andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading 


Retailers. 








TRADEMARK 


a4 
do 

=| | Uiceewian 
me Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 

by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 

catalogue matied free on application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TROY, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear | 


| may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD WM’F’G CO., 
Box 210 B. inde doncicenc MICH. 


SPECIAL LINEN. SALE! 


Largest importation of the finest hand-embroidered linens ever brought 
to this country, consisting of Hemstitched Table-Cloths, with Napkins to 
match, Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases, silk- embroidered Scarfs, Centre- 
Pieces, and small Table-Covers ; also, our own designs in “ spachtel”’ 


work 


Our handkerchief department is complete in every detail, and 
comprises novelties from all the Irish and French manufacturers 
hemstitched initial Handkerchiefs at 25 cents each, which are the best valine 
ever offered—every handkerchief warranted pure "linen. 
for designing and embroidering of monograms and initials is in the hands 
of artistic and capable workers, and our prices are very reasonable. 

Fine California Blankets, 10x4, $5 per pair; 11x4, $6.50 ; 


Plain 


The department 


12x4, $8; 13x4, 


Special offering genuine Down Quilts, 72x72 inc hes, at $6 each ! 
Orders by mail! will receive the same careful attention that you would 


Write us for samples and information. 


= WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 388 Fifth Ave., New York. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS, CHEVIOTS, 


And all their celebrated Dress Fabrics are guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
ey are stumped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, witb the manufacturers’ name 


The 
| (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 


| They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Epwarp A. Morrison & Son, 
Movurnine Store, and others. 


B. Aurman & Co., H. C. F. Koon & Co., Loup & Taytor, Jaokson’s 





{ 

















prepaid, to any part of the United States, 


859 


LADIES 


not residing in New York, and intending to purchase, 
should send for our Fall and Winter illustrated Cata- 
logue, now ready,and will be sent FREE npon request 
archases sent Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New York. All purchases to the 


amount of $5§ or over sent Free by mail or express 


to any part of the United States. 

SAMPLES. — Be explicit as to price, color, and 
kind of material wanted. 

Money refunded when goods are not found satisfactory. 


WM. JACKSON'S, 


—Established 50 years— 


Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, 
SUITS, JACKETS, BONNETS, Etc., Etc. 


In fact, we are prepared to fill any order that we 
may receive, 


The following are a few sample quotations: 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
Send for sample of the following, and compare prices : 
350 pieces Black All-Wool Dress Goods, in Cheviots, 


Camel’s-Hair, Diagonals, Cashmeres, Serges, and 
44- inch Sicilian M. hair. Former prices, 50c. to 
S5c.; for this sale, 39e. 


275 pieces Black All-Wool Dress Goods, in Henriettas, 


Cashmeres, Sublime, Lupin’s Cheviots in Smooth 
and Rough effects, and Silk-finish Brilliautine 
Former prices, 85c. to $1.00; for this sale, 59e. 


235 pieces Lupin’s and Priestley Camel's-Hair and 
Cheviots, in plain and fancy weaves; also Novelties 
in Bedford Cords and Jac quard Weaves, and 46-inch 
Silk- finish Henriettas. Attention is particularly 
called to this line. Former price $1.00 to $1.25; for 
this sale, 79. 


GRAY WOOL SUITINGS. 
133 pieces All-Wool Cheviots, Camel’s-Hair Serges, in 
Plain, Mixtures, 


‘in, Stripes, and Plaid; also 45-inch 
Hair-line me yw Brilliantine. Former prices, 
55e. to T5c. this sale, 39e. 


125 pieces All- We ool Rough Novelties, in Camel's-Hair, 
Homespun, and Cheviots; also 54-inch Gray Cam- 
’s-Hair and Heather Mixed Snitings Former 
prices, S5c. to $1.00; for this sale, 59e. 
BLACK SILKS. 


75 pieces All-Silk Satin Duchesse Surah, in Black and 





Black-and-White, : und 24-inch India Po eee Former 
Pe zeae 60c. to T0c.: for this sale, 39 
2 pieces All-Silk Heavy Round-Cord Fail e Frangaise, 
Gros-Grain Dress Silk, Heavy Triple-W irp Surahs, 
and Black-and-White Striped Armures, Former 
prices, 75c. to $1.00 per yard; for this sale, 59e. 
JACKETS. 
200 30-inch All-Wool Cheviot Jackets, Long Shawl 
Collar, Dark Mink, value $25.00, at........815.00 
300 All-Wool Cheviot Reefers, Fuli Shawl! Collar of 


Astrachan, Half Silk Faced, value $12.00, at.. $8. 79 





500 All-Wool 30-inch Cheviot Reefer Jackets, value 

SE Beta dis tiedaececanegutienie ts $4.98 
‘PEATHERS. 

500 Handsome Coque Feather Collarettes, value 

$2.00, at... aadadcdohnd «++ 98. 

300 Hs andsome. “Ostri c ch ‘Feather Collarettes, value 

$2.00, at........ % ‘ -B1.25 


IT w ILL” 


PAY YOU 


TO SEND AT ONCE FOR THE 


Price-Lists 


Special Sales 


SILKS, VELVETS, 
WOOL DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, 
BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, 
WINTER HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES, 
LACES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
FLANNELS, and 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
FUR CAPES, MUFFS, 
STATIONERY, and LADIES’, 
MISSES’, and BOYS’ SHOES. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 





THE CHLEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
'{Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











FOR ART STUDENTS 


Hints to Amateurs. A Hand- 
book on Art. By LOUISE Jop- 
LING. pp. xv., 78. 16mo, Paper, 
Ornamental, 50 enti 
As its name implies, this is a manual of 

hints and suggestions for the use of ama- 


teurs in art. The following chapter titles 
will, to some extent, give an idea of the 


character and scope of the work: “ Black 
and White,” “Oil Paintings,” ‘“ Pastel 
—Photography — Sketching from Na- 


ture,” “ Anatomy— Perspective.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
CH The above 


work will be sent by mail, postage 


Canada, o# 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


MUGGINS (who has staid rather late). **GooD-NIGHT, Miss DoroTHY. I’VE HAD A DE- 
LIGHTFUL EVENING. [I REALLY HAD A FRIGHTFUL NEADACHE WHEN I CAME IN, AND NOW 


IT HAS DISAPPEARED. 
MISS DOROTHY, “But It Is NoT LOsT.” 


AFTER HER RETURN 

Tir. “ And you did not forget that we were engaged 
did you, Mand, while you were away 

Sir. “No, George; I couldn't. Mamma kept re- 
minding me of it all the time.” 

“The privileges you enjoy, ny son, from being ¢ 
American, " said the prond father, “ are simply inesti- 
mable. You may some day become President of the 
United States; while in England no little boy, how- 
ever brilliant or good, can ever become Queen. 

SLs 
I think of the happy times of play, 
My days at school of yore, 
But all the same I’m glad to say 
[ don’t go any more. 





BEFORE THE 





[Exit Muggins, thinking violently. 


SURE AND SAFE. 


“Tf you want to destroy the odor of fresh paint in 
a room, put a handful of fresh hay in a pail, and let it 
sti and there overnight.’ 

“Oh, I've a simpler way than that. Boil a cauli- 
flower over the gas.” 


——.—____ 


“Did you ever get licked while you were a boy, 

papa 2?” asked Johnny 

‘** No,” said papa, emphatically. 

“How was that ?” queried Johnny, suspiciously. 

** Because, my boy, I was the fastest runner in the 
whole school.” See” 

Her Fatuer. “Well, sir, suppose I should say ‘No? 

Surror. “I wish you wonld.’ 








PROPOSAL. 


SHE. “I FEEL LIKE A CAKE OF ICE THIS MORNING.” 
IE. “THat'’s Good. PERHAPS WHEN THE SUN COMES OUT YOU WILL BE IN A MELT- 
ING MOOD. I'LL HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY TO YOU THEN.” 





OBLIGING. 


MoJunxtn (in the barber’s chair). ‘‘ Look here, you 
butcher, you’ve cut a piece out of my left ear!” 

Barper. * Yes, sir, 1 see; but I'll cut a piece just 
like it out of your right ear, sir, and thus make them 
uniform.” 

“You have omitted one item,” said the departing 
guest to the landlord. 

** What's that ?" asked mine host. 

“The bookkeeper said good-morning to me to-day, 
and you’ve forgotten to charge for it.” 

sniidaceeenellfestienponess 

‘*Now that poor Bronson has lost his money, I pre- 
sume his marriage will be postponed.” 

h no. He will marry Miss Talkaway, and after 
the honey-moon he'll sell the presents, They are like- 
ly to put him on his feet again.” 

cients 

He was a buyer in a large wholesale house, and he 
was in love. One night he snatched a kiss. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I am so well pleased with 
this sample that I should like to negotiate for all you 
have.” 

Ile was accepted on the spot. 

aonnumatibpingiasions 

Sur. ‘You will never ask me to do the cooking, 
will yon, love 2” 

liz. “*No, pet. I have a touch of the dyspepsia al- 
ready.” 

““Why did the new girl leave ?” 

**T paid her in advance.” 

“ = ,Shouldn’ t think she would have objected to 
that.’ 
= She didn’t; it pleased her so she couldn’t work.” 
ceaiaiptideilppcatioon 


A burnt child dreads the fire, they say; 
And this likewise is trune— 
As I can prove most any day— 
An unburnt child does too, 
onsamnabetiiiiiagienaan 
Miss Coqukr (to servant). “Tell Mr. Sharpe that I 
am engaged.” 
Mr. Suarre (to servant). “Tell Miss Coquet that I 
expressed a curiosity to know whom she is engaged 
to now.’ 


| An era 
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VOLUME XXIV., No. 45, 


BLANCHE SUDDENLY COLORED WHEN SHE HEARD 
HARRY’S VOICE BELOW. 


IS POWER. 


DOCTOR. ‘You NOTICE A MARKED INCREASE IN YOUR APPETITE 2?” 


PATIENT. “Yes.” 


DOCTOR. “SLEEP LONGER AND MORE HEAVILY THAN USUAL?” 


PATIENT. “ YEs.”’ 


DOCTOR. “FEEL VERY FATIGUED AFTER MUCH EXERCISE ?” 


PATIENT. ‘ YEs.” 


DOCTOR. ““HM! VERY GRAVE CASE. BUT THE RESEARCHES OF SCIENCE, SIR, ENABLE 
US TO COPE WITH YOUR MALADY, AND I THINK I CAN PULL YOU THROUGH.” 


FOR CALLERS 


“Mr. Upholsterer, I would like to buy a nice recep- 
tion chair.. Something new 

*“*We have just the thing, madame. Here it, is. 
Made especially for our trade. Take a seat on it.’ 

“Dear me! Why, this chair is awful! I couldn't 
sit on it five minutes, 
never sat on such an un- 
comforts ible thing in my 
life! 

. Exactly, madame. That 
is just the idea. You see, it 
is made for callers.” 

niaeasilpeenamnane 

“What is your name, lit- 
tle girl 2” asked a gentleman 
of a five-year-old maid. 

“ Mildred Amy Boles, sir.”’ 

The next day the same 
gentleman saw the child 
again, and for want of some- 
thing better to say, asked 
her name once more. 

“Tt's the same_now,as it 
was yesterday,” replied the 
little girl, stiffly. 

ancniajaiiplinaigan 

“You don’t call this a far- 
nished house, do you 2” said 
the house-seeker. 

“ Certainly,” returned the 
agent. ‘It has fifteen rooms, 
acellar, a furnace, flues, roof, 
chimneys, floors, ceilings, 
plumbing. I never knew a 
house better furnished than 


that 


She hates him, how she hates 
him! 
That vile photographer 
Who took her tintype by the 


sea 
And said it looked like her. 
eaetediiilponimmena 

Rev. Grannerry. ‘So you 
want this baby baptized, eh, 
Pompey ?” - 

Pompry. “ Dat’s whad I'm 
hyar foh.” 

Rev.Grawnerry. “What's 
the child's name ?” 

Pompey. ‘‘ We done name 
her foh dat Italian lady, sah, 
Mafia, sah.” 


A SIMPLE RECIPE. 

“Your hard-wood floors are always #0 exquisite- 
ly Polished. How do you manage to keep them 
807 

““T put chamois-skin tronsers on the children, and 
let them play on the floor.’ 





THE JEWELRY TRADE AT PLANKERS CORNERS. 


“ MISTAH PLANKAN, I WANTER GIT A WATCH CHAIN,” 
“How mucu, Epn?” 

“How You SELL IT?” 

“TEN CENTS A YA'D.” 

“OH, CUT ME OFF ‘BOUT HALF A YA'D.” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
(Continued from page 848.) 


against her will, to her uncle Herod, the son 
of Mariamne, whom Herod the Great disin- 
herited, and who never played any public 
role. However, Herodias was determined to 
be a queen; the inferior position of her hus- 
band, compared with other members of the 
family, left herno peace. She looked around 
for an instrument and a means to her ambi- 
tious purpose, and found it in the person of 
Herod Antipas. The tetrarch fell madly in 
love with her, and promised to — her, 
and to repudiate his lawful wife, the daugh- 
ter of the Arab chief, Hfreth, King of Petra, 
and emir of the neighboring tribes of 
Peraea. 

The flight of the daughter of Hareth forms 
a touching and romantic chapter in this 
tragic history of passion and human weak- 
ness. The Arabian princess, having dis- 
covered her husband's design, resolved to 
fly, and under pretext of a visit to Machéro, 
where her father had a Castle, she obtained 
the escort of the officers of Antipas. Ma- 
chéro, now called Mkaur, was an immense 
fortress, built by Alexander Jannzeus and re- 
constructed by Herod, in one of the steepest 
ravines on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, 
on the boundary of the dominions of Antipas 
and Hfireth. The country, according to Jo- 
sephus, was very wild; it was reputed to be 
haunted by demons, and all kinds of strange 
legends were current about it. The fortress 
of Machéro was at that time in the possession 
of Hfreth, and he, having received notifica- 
tion of the plans of Antipas, made prepara- 
tions to facilitate the flight of his daughter, 
who was passed from tribe to tribe and from 
escort to escort until she reached Petra. 

Thereupon Antipas married Herodias, who 
thus realized her ambitious projects of sov- 
ereignty. But the union, being almost incest- 
uous, and contrary to the prescriptions of 
the Jewish law, caused much scandal. For 
that matter, the members of the Herodian 
dynasty were obliged, owing to their isola- 
tion, to intermarry, and their frequent vio- 
lations of the law concerning marriage were 
a constant subject of offence to the severe 
Jews. John re-echoed the general sentiment 
in blaming Antipas, and Antipas very natu- 
rally had John arrested as a dangerous per- 
turbator, and shut him up in the frontier 
fortress of Machéro, which he had apparently 
seized after the incident of the flight of the 
daughter of Hfreth. Timid, but not cruel, 
the voluptuous tetrarch did not put John to 
death. According to the gospel of Matthew, 
he feared a sedition, because the multitude 
counted John as a prophet. According to 
the gospel of Mark, Antipas took pleasure in 
listening to John, and was much perplexed 
by his teaching. At any rate, John appears 
to have remained in prison—that is to say, 
sequestrated in the fortress of Machéro—for 
a long time; but he always enjoyed consid 
erable liberty of action, and remained in con- 
tinual correspondence with his disciples. 
During this time, we may imagine, accord- 
ing to the C hristian tradition, frequent inter- 
views between the worldly Herod and the 
austere preacher of penitence, the righter of 
wrongs, the enemy of worldlings and things 
worldly. We may imagine, too, from what 
we know of the obstinacy and the want of 
suavity which characterized the Hebrew 
prophets, that John returned incessantly to 
the burden of his sermon to Herod: ‘‘ It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother's 
wife.” From what we know of the eternal 
nature of woman, we can form an idea of 
the sentiments of Herodias towards the 
prophet. As the evangelist says, ‘‘she had a 
quarrel against him, and would have killed 
him, but she could not, for Herod feared 
John, knowing that he was a just man and 
a holy.” 

The hatred of the ambitious granddaughter 
of Herod the Great towards this importunate 
and uncourtly counsellor of her lord was as 
natural as it was intense. 
of John became, therefore, only a question 
of time and occasion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. | 


andon Bells Waltz Bye 


SPECIAL—Sh 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to f= on 
three wra; % Seale of Sbandon Bells ap. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE COOKING SCHOOL, 


THE average girl at marriage is well in- 
structed in sewing. To take her place at 
the head of a family without a fair knowl- 
edge of this useful household art would be 
to disgrace her mother and herself in the 
minds of all their acquaintances. The aver- 
age young bride goes to a home of her own 
with a few practical ideas on a matter which 
will have to come before her thrice a day, 
and one in which the health and general 
prosperity of herself and others must essen- 
tially depend. Then, if ever she acquires 
even a passable skill in cookery, it will 
doubtlessly be through much wasting and 
worrying,and manifold non-successes. Mean- 
time dyspepsia, or other evil angel, is lurk- 
ing in the shadow of her table. To the 
young wife and housekeeper so circum- 
stanced half the terrors of the kitchen are 
at once removed by the introduction of the 
ever-ready, always reliable baking powder. 
With the proper use of an absolutely pure 
powder there can never be failure in bread, 
biscuit, or cake, while the perfect healthful- 
ness of the food produced is likewise so 
well assured that all who partake may de- 
fiantly snap their fingers in the face of old 
Dyspepsia. This point gained, the victory 
over inexperience and bad luck in other 
things is speedily won. The Royal Baking 
Powder, on account of its superior powers 
as a leavening agent, as shown by recent 
government tests, the great facility with 
which it may be used, its proved economy, 
and its thoroughly established wholesome- 
ness and purity as established by the tests 
of government chemists and others, has be- 
come the general substitute for cream of 
tartar and soda in the making of nice, sweet, 
light, flaky, digestible bread, biscuit, ete. 
With its use, the young mistress of the house 
may take a pardonable pride in the work 
of her hands. 


ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 


(Registered.) 





W our you fully satisfy 
the requirements of a 
veined “taste fo for 





VAN HOUTEN?S: 
COCOA 


“ Best & Goes Farthest.” 
‘Once Wied, used always.” 


“But Law, there's 

No credit in being 
Jolly when you 
-SHave Van Hov- 
TENS Cocoa fo 
Drink.” 


MARK TAPLEY. — 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Its great success has,of course,led tomany 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and $ 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, - 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. : 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. ¢ 
a7 If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
2cts.to either Van Houten & Zoon,106 Reade { 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and ¢ 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Holland. A7. 

















THE ART AMATEUR, 


- 

. 

7 SUPERB COL- 

. ORED STUDIES FOR 

4 AND PICTURES, including 
Roses, Water- Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 

P rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 

4 Meeting, Swallows, Female 

> Portrait shown in three pro- 








gressive stages [these progressive lessons" in oils § 
B and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., $ 
d 
: 


 & 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
(Oct., Nov., and Dec., 91). 
; Inordertosecurethis most liberaloffer(the ordinary ye 
P price for all it includes is $2.75] you must cnt out ¢ 
5 this (Bazar) )adv.,and send it direct to the publisher 
@ MONTAGU E MARKS, 23 Union Square, New Y« rk. ‘ 
» (8 Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. With « 
p sainple copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents 
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porta Secly’s 
chia : Flowers they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these artstocrat- 
tc flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 


Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 


1-ounce Bottles, $0.75 | See 
= = 1.50 } Cut 


If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we will send by mail 
Bosse paid, on receipt of price. 

d also by the pound to 
the drug trade. 








The suppression | 


Seely Mfg. (ren etumen, Detrolt, Mich. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“Vou press the 





button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL Loapep with Transparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
| Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 









Wy te Sy fed her cena nt 4 
"A ay ok or Gi wan inch oat High 





IE. COUDRAY'S| 


QOUQUES | 
we CHoIs' | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BH. COUDRAY in PARIS 


anemia 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 

XY DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. _ 
LT A A NS ENTER CE 
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MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid | — 


Roepe the Ing incurl Padua 
No Odor or Sediment. 
Harmless. Gives vigor and 
poamer to hair, increases its 
owt A eaes Seen At 
iets or eer repa: 
LA TAD ENT 3 hn 
| DENISON" GnEeMICAL co, 
56 (A) LaSalle St., Chicago. 









tertainments. Send talogue, 





Ys$= Speakers, and Books fos Ly amy ants social 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING con ‘CHICAGO, 
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SYRUP of FICS: 
ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs ts for sale in 50c. and 
$1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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A New Compound from Coal Tar. 





A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough unless checked runs for weeks, and in 
addition o —— effects which last for months, frequently 
proves fata! 

Though: ‘not easily controlled, this new specific will check 
the disease im from six to ten days by the simple process of 
tener and at the same time prevent any danger of it 

mtracted by other members of the household. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphtheria, Croup, 
Yellow Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, and all Diseases of the 
Air Passages. nstantly vaporized in the room occupied by a 
diphtheritic vatient it will destroy the germ of contagion, pene 
trating as it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 
he best Antiseptic and Disinfectant. 

The safest and simplest method for destroying infection, 
puritication of the air, and perfuming the atmosphere. 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz, bottle of Cresole ne, neatly 
boxed, $1.50, obtainable of any druggist. “ienamaapanaamaaieaan: 1e, 
2 oz. bottle, 25 cents; 4 oz. bottle, 60 cents. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St, N. Y., Sole Agents. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Peari St., New York. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
oat, so and Instruction for 4 stamps. 


’.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 
: Sie Porter's 8 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 






















C:G:-GUNTHERS: SONS: 


FURRIERS 21} 


JACKETS-WRAPS:CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES:CRAVATTES 
‘CHOICEAND EXCLU SIVE-DESIGNS: 


tieriossit PODERAT E PRICES: PR 
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COURSING IN ENGLAND—A PRIVATE 
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PRIVATE TRIAL.—[Srr Pace 864.] 
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COURSING IN ENGLAND. 
See illustration on double page. 

T is the autumn of the year; the harvest 
has all been gathered in, and the corn 
stands in peaked stacks in the farm-yard near 
the homestead. All men’s minds in England 
turn to thoughts of sport, and under the lee 
of a sheltering hay-stack is gathered a little 
group—young squire, farm laborer, and all— 
watching the farmer, who, seated on his 
sturdy mare, is giving directions to his man 
for the private trial which is just about to 
take place. The two greyhounds, sniffing 
the breeze and straining at the slips, are no 
doubt entered for some of the winter meet- 
ings, and may even, if all goes well, aspire to 
the glories of Altcar and the Waterloo Cup 
itself. The keen and interested faces of the 
lookers-on show that something more than 
common is expected of the trial, and that one 
at least of the greyhounds may in the future 
be trusted to hold its own against the giants 
of the coursing clubs. The Waterloo Cup 
is in England the great event of the year, but 
there are many other meetings, such as the 
Kempton Park December Stakes, the Christ- 
mas Produce Stakes, the Altcar Club Meet- 
ing, the Newmarket Champion Meeting, and 
the Haydock Park Gold Cup, for any one of 
which the honest farmer may be intending 

to enter his pet greyhound. 


A TRAVELLING-CASE. 


A LITTLE convenience that travellers will 
JA appreciate isa flat bag or case which has 
receptacles for a number of easily lost floating 
articles. It is made of doubled linen stitched 
into compartments of the proper sizes for 
holding pencils, crochet-needles, rubber, thim- 


ble, scissors, paper-cutter, and any other con- | 
venience that can be comfortably adjusted | 
to the position. The bag is intended to roll | 


up and tie with narrow ribbon; wider rib- 


bon strings are attached to the top to hang | 


it up by. Before the two pieces of linen 
are put together, the divisions can be marked 
off, and their uses written upon them length- 
wise, and the word worked with black silk. 
The owner's name can be put across the top 
in the same way. The edge of the bag or 
case may be bound with silk braid, or the 
two pieces can be sewed together and turned 
to bring the seam into the inside. There is 
now to be found for sale a material that can 
be substituted for linen in making the article 
just described, or for umbrella cases, shaw] 
and rug carriers, travelling dressing-cases, 
and most of the other things for which linen 
has seemed the only appropriate thing. This 
material is a very heavy jean, with a beauti- 
ful satiny surface. It comes in light brown 
and light and dark gray shades, and is said 
to keep its color perfectly in exposure to 
sun or rain, although that is a statement one 
might be allowed to doubt sufficiently to af- 
ford the articles made from the fabric at 
least as much protection from the elements 
as one ordinarily gives to brown linen. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


To Bor. Homriny.—A half-pint of large hominy is 
sufficient for a family of average size. It swells to 
four times its original bulk. Put it on the fire in 
plenty of cold water as soon after breakfast as possi- 
ble, in order to allow it plenty of time to become thor- 
oughly cooked before dinner. When the water dries 
out, add more, but let it be hot. Four hours at least 
are required for the grains to become thoroughly soft- 
ened and done, when it isa most wholesome and pala- 
table article of food. When ready to be dished for 
dinner, add a teaspoonful of butter, and mix it in 
thoronghly. 

Lapy SvrureLanps.—One quart of flour, three eggs, 
one piece of butter the size of a walnut, three cups of 
sweet milk, and a teaspoonful of salt. Beat very light 
after you mix the ingredients. Bake quickly in smali 
tin patty-pans. Make as shortly before these cakes 
are to be served as possible, lest they fall, and lose 
their delicacy with their lightness. 
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Daylight 


the Daylight but don’t know 
about it. People who know, 


you've 


have one or more. Dealers 
who know, keep them. Wide 
awake dealers who have 
heard will find out, and then 
they'll know and sell, and 


yoy'll know and buy. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barciay St., N.Y. 
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BLO Gured by 
ag (UtICUrA 


T UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colured, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curtovra ecm consisting of Curt- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Curiovra Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CurtouRa 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





ENAMEL Sir 








| Spe beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 


| in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 


Resotvent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and | 


greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curioura Remepies 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve 
anp Cuemioat Corporation, Boston, Mass, 

Send for ** How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 





a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped ‘and oily “ee 
z= 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curioura Anti-Patn Paster. 25c. 





Grrts: “ Why, Jack, what’s that?” 
Jack: “This is my contribution to the picnic. Since 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 


skin prevented by Cvricuna Soar. “oa 





60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Emrress 
or Germany, H. M. the Queen or Sweprn, the Man- 
OnionEss OF Sacispury, Countess or Lovpoun, Count- 
K8s Or Norsury, Countess or Ferrers, and Viscount- 
ess or Cuirpen, also used at Sanprineuam, the resi- 
dence of H. R. H. Patxoz or Wares. 


Aspinaus’s Exauisn Enamet. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 





| Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
| to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 


I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ | 


on everything.” 
Convenient, Economical, and Delicious. 


Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of ex- 
press charges for free sample to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 
HIGHLAND, ILL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GOING TO BUY FURNITURE? 


We can save you room and money. THE GUNN 
FOLDING BED combines everything in furni- 


ture. 13 styles. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 


free. 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





Liebig Company’ s= 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


Extract of Beef. 
DEAR 








Gill. Gold only by FP. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. wantetondpaat Ree | 








“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” : 


RAE’S su: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
a 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





e 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 





ITALY. 











use. Chea) 











by mail. Address, 


prs REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
to Yheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain, For Cold in the Head it has no equal, 


OF AN WaNadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by di 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 


Easiest 











ists or sent 
arren, Pa. 








HMarper’s Young People offers these Prizes, and cordially invites Boys and Girls everywhere to 
compete for them. They consist,in part, of a $135 Victor Bicycle,a $100 Mahogany Secretary,a Library of 100 


» Girls. 


volumes, gold pens, cameras, dress patterns, painting outfits, knives, skates, books, and hundreds of other useful things. 
All are offered for practical effort—Work in Wood, Work in Metal, Pen Drawing, Illuminating, 


Photography, Insect Collecting, Needlework, and Reading. 


at school to a real test. 


With them your boy and girl puts the knowledge gained 


Prize List, Prospectus, Prize Puzzle, and Sample Copy—all FREE, if you write at once. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Franklin Square, New York. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


B! PIL 


PAINLESS,—FFFECTUAL. | 


BILIOUS NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, : 

ba Stomach, 
_ os estion, 
onstipation, 

Disordered "Teer etc. 


3 Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
b New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 34 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


IL 
The Spanish-American Republics, By 
Turopork Cup. Profusely Illustrated by T. 
pe THutsrevp, Freperic Remineron, WILLIAM 
Hamittron Gipson, W. H. Rogers, and other 
eminent artists. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $3 50, 


Il. 
The Warwickshire Avon. Notes by A. T. 
Quitter-Covcn. Illustrated by ALFren Par. 
sons. Crown 8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, 


$2 00. 
Ill. 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. By 


Laurence Hurron. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
IV. 

Hints to Amateurs. A Hand-book on Art. 
By Louise Joptinc. 16mo, Paper, Ornament- 
al, 50 cents. 

¥. 

The Albany Depot. A Farce. By W. D. 
Howetts. Illustrated. Small 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents. (‘“Harper’s Black and White 
Series.”’) 

VI. 

As We Were Saying. By Cuartes Duprey 
Warner. With Portrait, and Illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar and others. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 

Vil 


A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. By James M. Lupow, 
D.D., Author of “The Captain of the Jani- 
zaries,” &e. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

VIII. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. 

Witttam Brack. 

Paper, 50 cents. 


A Novel. By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, 


IX: 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
MarGarer Ovienanr W. Ovienant. With Two 
Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


‘ xX. 

The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 
By ‘Tnomas A. Janvier, Author of “The Aztec 
Treasure House,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents, 

XI. 

Literary Industries. By Husrerr Hower Ban- 
crorr, With Steel-plate Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XII. 


Dally. A Novel. By Marta Lovtse Poot. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
XIIL. 

The Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone. By Grorce W. E. Russet. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 
$1 25. (In the Series,“The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers.”) Already published in this Series : 
Sir Roberi Peel, by Justix McCarrny. $1 00. 
Lord Melbourne, by Henry Dunckiey. $1 00, 
Lord Beaconsfield, by J. A. Frovupe. $1 00. 

XIV. 

Tales of Two Countries. By ALEexanper 
Kietianp. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Wittiam Arcuer. An Introduction by 
H. H. Boyesen, With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. (In the “Odd Number 
Series.”’) 

XV. 

A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By Avery 
MacAtpine. _ Iilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 

XVI. 

Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
Scrpmorer. Illustrated. 
namental, $2 00. 


By Etiza R. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


XVII. 

Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. 
Hipparp, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

XVIII. 

Farming. By R. K. Munkrrrrick.  Iilustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, 
Embossed Cover, $1 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

XIX. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel, 
By Watrer Besant. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 

| be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 

| of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price 
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